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ABSTRACT 

This Investigation examined whether advance organizers would help learning 
disabled (LD) adolescents to more efficiently process information on selected 
academic tasks. There were three phases to this study. First, 51 LD and 
63 normally-achieving (NA) subjects participated in the development of a 
test to measure Important and unimportant Information. Second, eight LD 
adolescents, one NA adolescent, and *jn secondary content teachers participated 
1n a study designed to investigate the use of advance organizers in an 
applied setting. Using two multiple-baseline designs across teachers and 
students, teachers were trained to use advance organizers, and students were 
trained to listen for advance organizers. This phase generated Information 
regarding how organizers might be used and constructed in a natural setting. 
The thi**d phase Involved examining the effects of advance organizers under 
more controlled conditions. There were 46 LD and 51 NA adolescents Involved 
in this phase. The test developed in the first phase of research, was used to 
measure how adolescents performed on measures of Important and unimportant 
information under treatment and control conditions. 

Results of the study conducted in the applied setting demonstrated the 
efficacy of using advance organizers in secondary classrooms. All teachers 
learned to use the advance organizers in their classrooms with minimal training, 
and all students showed Increases in their awareness to teacher use of advance 
organizers after training. In the final investigation, the advance organizer 
treatment significantly increased test scores of the LD group, but not for the 
NA group. A significant interaction was demonstrated for the LD group on the 
type of information learned. LD students in the treatment group identified 
more important information than the control group, while LD students in the 
control group identified more unimportant information than the LD students in 
the treatment group. In addition, LD students performed significantly poorer 
than NA students on measures of both important and unimportant information. 
However, this distance was -minimized when the advance organizer treatment was 
present. The results of these investigations support the postulation that 
advance organizers can exert a positive influence on the learning of LD 
adolescents. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

In the subject-centered secondary school setting, academic success 
is defined as the ability of a student to acquire and deal effectively 
with secondary content (Bent & Unruh, 1969). Learning disabled (LO) 
adolescents have demonstrated difficulties in effectively acquiring and 
retaining information that meet the content demands of the secondary 
school setting (Alley & Deshler, 1979). This is significant because ID 
adolescents are generally mainstreamed into regular content classrooms 
for more than half of the school day (Brandis & Halliwell, 1980; Deshler, 
Lowery & Alley, 1979). 

Brandis and Halliwell (1980) reported that regular content teachers 
were unable to meet the needs of mainstreamed handicapped students 
because of lac* of informatiorrand training. However, instruction 
received in the special education resource room is often ^sufficient or 
inappropriately designed to meet secondary regular education content 
demands. (Wiederholt & McEntir*?, 1980). Research should be conducted 
to determine effective methods for promoting the success of ID students 
in the secondary content classroom through the use of existing special 
education support personnel. 
Overview 

A cognitive mediator, the advance organizer, was selected to pro- 
mote increased acquisition of information by LD adolescents in secondary 
school content classrooms. This intervention was selected because it can 
be communicated to secondary content teachers easily by special educa- 
tion personnel and, because it is content based, can be independently 
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implemented by the secondary content teacher. The purpose of this study 
was to determine whether advance organizers would allow the LD adolescent 
to more efficiently receive, select and process information on academic 
tasks. The purpose of this study was accomplished through the comple- 
tion of three phases of study. 

First, the literature was reviewed to investigate the components of 
advance organizers that had proven most effective. Based on this lit- 
erature review a measure was constructed to assess student reading 
comprehension of important and unimportant information. These two 
elements of reading comprehension became the dependent measures for the 
primary investigation. 

Second, a preliminary investigation was conducted to examine the 
conditions under which advance organizers could be successfully imple- 
mented in a secondary setting. "The literature review of the first phase 
was used to develop a research'based criteria for developing advance 
organizers that were judged to most likely facilitate the acquisition of 
information by LD adolescents in secondary school regular classroom 
settings. Using this criteria, regular classroom teachers were trained 
to develop advance organizers for use in their classrooms. Teacher's 
tnen implemented the advance organizer as a teaching methodology in 
their classroom. The use of advance organizers was then observed. An 
interview was used to obtain student response to the teacher use of 
advance organizers. This measure provided information on the efficiency 
of advance organizers on the student's ability to detect the use of 
advance organizers in the secondary setting. In addition, the relative 
frequency of ten types of organizing behaviors used by teachers and an 
estimate of their individual effect on students were exami ed. 
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Third, a primary Investigation was conducted to evaluate the quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects of advance organizers using the instru- 
ment developed in this study for measuring important and unimportant 
information. This investigation allowed the comparison of the effects 
of advance organizers on LD students with normally-achieving (NA) stu- 
dents on the dependent measure. 
Rationale 

Curricular Approaches for LP Adolescents . Programming for LD 
adolescents has been based on one or more of three general goals. 
First, LD adolescents should learn those skills ;n reading, writing, 
math, etc. that they have not mastered. This goal is achieved through 
use of remediai curriculum approaches (Deshler, 1978). Second, LD 
adolescents should acquire an alternate set of skills that emphasize 
functional, vocational, or career related activities. This goal is 
achieved through the use of alternative curriculum approaches. And 
third, LD adolescents should master the concepts and principles of each 
subject area in the secondary school. This goal is achieved through the 
use of secondary content curriculum approaches. 

Deshler, Lowery, and Alley (1979) reported that in a national 
survey of 98 secondary programs, 55 percent of the programs had remedial 
content as their focus, 22 percent of them focused on alternate content, 
and 24 percent focused on secondary content acquisition. However, of 
those programs focused on secondary conter.t, the emphasis was either 
tutorial or compensatory (i.e., taping books, reading students tests). 
These approaches did not assist the student in independently meeting the 
demands of the secondary content class. Of those program specialists 
using a remedial approach as their focus, 51 percent reported using a 
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fundamental basic skills approach, while 4 percent reported using a 
study skills or learning strategies approach. 

The learning strategies approach for ID adolescents, as conceptual- 
ized by Alley and Deshler (1979), emphasizes teaching efficient study 
and learning techniques that students have failed to learn as they have 
progressed 1n school. Although programs that reported use of the leam« 
ing strategies approach in the Oeshler, et al., (1979) survey taught 
learning strategies to enhance writing, reading, and listening skills 
(typically considered basic skills areas), the ultimate goal was stu- 
dent's independent success among secondary content classrooms. Except 
for programs that have adopted the learning strategies approach, there 
has been little evidence that indicates that ID adolescents have received 
assistance from s cial education in developing skills to independently 
meet secondary cl^s^room demands (Alley & Deshler, 1979). Therefore, 
intervention models such as the learning strategies approach are worthy 
of research attention. 

Learning Disabilities and Learning Strategies . The demands placed 
on LD adolescents in secondary content classrooms require the student to 
possess and use a broad set of information processing skills. Alley and 
Deshler (1979) suggested that learning strategies that promote the use 
of specific techniques, principles, or rules could assist LD adolescents 
in the acquisition, manipulation, integration, storage and retrieval of 
information across situations and settings of the secondary school. The 
learning strategies approach for serving LD adolescents, as conceptual- 
ized by Alley and Deshler, is part of a move in the field of learning 
disabilities toward a more cognitive theoretical orientation to learning 
di sabil i ties. 
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A cognitive approach to learning emphasizes what the learner brings 
to the learning task (Ausubel , 1969). Reid and Hresko (1981) stated 
that it is important to view the learner as the most important element 
in the teaching-learning situation, rather than materials, lessons, 
teachers, or other .external factors. Jernstedt and Chow (1980) reported 
that in a study of the effectiveness of two instructional methods (indivi 
dual versus traditional) teaching method accounted for only 2% of the 
total variance, while student input accounted for 25% of the total 
variance. However, the interaction between the student and the learning 
environment accounted for an additional 30% of learning. Jernstedt and 
Chow concluded that the environment can only influence behavior to the 
extent that it can promote active student participation and involvement 
in the learning task. This suggests that the student must realize that 
he/she must take an active part in learning. Therefore, it may be 
hypothesized that effective instruction provides activities that promote 
or "facilitate the learner's ability to construct meaning from experience 
(Reid and Hresko, 1981 p. 49). 

Instruction in learning strategies assumes that the student does 
not have effective and/or efficient learning strategies. Rothkopf 
(1970) called behaviors produced by the learner during the course of the 
1 earring act mathemagenic activities. Oansereau, Actkinson, Long, and 
McDonald (1974) and O'Neil (1978) coined the more popular term of learn- 
ing strategies for these behaviors. These behaviors include taking 
notes, writing summaries, answering adjunct questions, etc. When learn- 
ing is affected by these behaviors, researchers have explained these 
outcomes in terms of the "learning strategies hypothesis". Mayer (1980) 
stated that the learning strategies hypothesis proposes that making the 



learner actively integrate new information with existing information 
will affect the learning and use of information. As a result, the in- 
efficient use or lack of effective strategies is called the "strategy 
deficiency hypothesis." 

Advance Organizers . Identifying variables that make teaching more 
effective has long been a goal of educational research. However, present 
methods used in teaching learning disabled students in the regular 
classroom have not been effective compared to the normal achievement 
gains of their peers. Based on the research on strategic deficiencies 
of LD students in reading, it is clear that organization of input into 
meaningful components is an important skill at the secondary level. The 
task is to identify methods that will assist the LD adolescent in regular 
classroom learning tasks. 

Mann (1970) stated that using normal curriculum 1n training aca- 
demic skills may be advantageous because it is relevant to the learning 
task. Torgesen and Goldman (1977) used a similar approach that incor- 
porated the use of learning strategies in training. Torgesen and Goldman 
found that reading disabled children could improve their reading per- 
formance if environmental supports were provided in the use of appro- 
priate reading strategies. Several environmental supports that have 
been studied outside the context of the special education classroom have 
included adjunct questioning, restructuring of semantic structures, 
restructuring of organizational patterns (Gibson & Levin, 1975) as well 
as coping skills such as outlining, summarizing, underlining (Alley & 
Deshler, 1979). These methods have been proposed as aids in the organi- 
zation of information for meaningful representation by the students. 
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A major problem with many of the methods listed above, however, has 
been the difficulty of secondary content teachers in implementing them 
in the classroom. Although many of these methods may be implemented 
within a specialized remedial setting, very few classroom teachers are 
able to restructure materials or insert questions in text, for example. 
Similarly, coping skills denu nd instruction in the specific skill to be 
used in the task, and regular secondary content teachers not not have 
sufficient time available to teach these in their classroom. However, a 
very premising approach that: (a) assists the student in the learning 
task, (b) requires minimal teacher preparation, and (c) is easily incor- 
porated into the secondary classroom is the advance organizer. The 
advance organizer has been proposed by Ausubel (1963) as a means of 
strengthening a student's cognitive structures. Ausubel described 
cognitive structures as a person's knowledge of a particular subject 
matter at any given time and tncludes how well organized, clear, and 
stable it is. In an applied setting, an advance organizer has generally 
taken the form of material that is presented "in advance of and at a 
higher level of generality, inclusiveness, and abstraction than the 
learning task itself" (Ausubel & Robinson, 1969, p. 606). An example of 
an advance organizer is provided below. This passage would be presented 
to a student either verbally or in written form prior to the actual 
reading assignment. 

Acculturation takes place when the people of one culture 
acquire the traits of another culture as a result of contact 
over a long period of time. The British governed Kenya for 
about 80 years. During this period, the direction of cultural 
change was largely one way (Clauson & Rice 1972). 
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After the advance organizer is given, the passage 1s then read. 
The passage would Include Information about the acculturation process 
and the specific forms of acculturation. Ausubel has described the use 
of advance organizers as providing "Intellectual scaffolding" for the 
student to structure the information obtained form learning. He be- 
lieved that before new information is presented, the stability and 
clarity of a student's prior knowledge must be strengthened to help the 
student acquire and retain new information. The hypothesis that advance 
organizers can improve learning and retention is a part of assimilation 
theory. 

Assimilation theory suggests that "learning involves relating new 
potentially meaningful material to an assimilative context of existing 
knowledge" (Mayer, 1979a). Assimilation theory predicts that advance 
organizers will contribute to learning by making available meaningful 
context. It is hypothesized that advance organizers will "activiate" 
the LD adolescent in such a way that meaningful learning will occur. 
Torgesen and Goldman (1977) and Haines and Torgesen (1979) have called 
the learning disabled student an inactive or passive learner. They 
contended that it is the task of educators to activate the LD student so 
learning will occur. Dansereau (1978) suggested that focusing on im- 
proving teaching without considering the way the learner must interact 
.with the teaching method may limit a learner's cognitive awareness. 
Therefore, the advance organizer must be used to enlist the aid of the 
student in the learning task. 
Advance Organizers in the Classroom 

Advance organizers may be particularly beneficial to LD adolescents 
because they are intended to make the student process information more 
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efficiently, and can be used by secondary content teachers to independ- 
ently promote student success. However, there are two significant 
issues that must be addressed before advance organizers can be usaful 
with LD adolescents. These issues include the ability and willingness of 
content teachers to use advance organizers, and the ability of LO students 
to detect advance organizers when they are used. 

The implementation of special techniques or procedures in the 
regular classroom through a systematic process that includes input frura 
both regular and special education teachers has been called cooperative 
planning (Riegel, 1980). However, the success of cooperative planning 
has been limited to the time, skills, and willingness of content teachers 
to implement specific techniques and procedures i.e., reducing content 
demands, using adapted texts, oral administration of tests. The advance 
organizer solves some of the problems cited by content teachers because 
•it do^s not require a compromise either on the quantity or quality of 
content, and requires little time to prepare and deliver. Therefore, the 
implementation of advance organizers should be practical and cost effec- 
tive for use in the secondary setting. 

The ability of LD students to detect those advance organizers used 
by teachers is a prerequisite to any benefit a student may receive from 
teacher use of advance organizers. Mayer (1979, a) stated that in order 
for information to be meaningful it must be received by the learner. If 
the student cannot identify cues such as advance organizers that will 
help them learn, then the cues are ineffective. Therefore, to determine 
whether advance organizers can be detected and used by the LD student is 
imperative to their use. 
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Research Questions 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether advance organi- 
zers would make LD adolescents more efficiently receive, select, and 
process important versus unimportant information on selected academic 
tasks. Answers to following questions were sought: 

1. Do advance organizers affect the performance of LD adolescents 
differently from the performance of normally-achieving (NA) 
students on a multiple-choice test? 

2. Does the use of advance organizers affect the performance of 
LD and NA adolescents differently when compared to no advance 
organizer use, as measured by a multiple-choice test? 

3. Does the type of information learned due to the presence or 
lack of the presence of the advance organizer differentially 
affect the performance of LD and NA adolescents? 

In addition to the three major questions investigated in ths primary 
investigation, several preliminary questions were investigated in order 
to more effectively complete the primary investigation. Specifically, 
answers to the following questions were sought. 

Which advance organizer components are most effective with LD 
adolescents? 

Can secondary content teachers be trained to use advance 
organizers in their classrooms to assist LD adolescents? 
Can LD adolescents detect the use of advance organizers by 
secondary content teachers? 
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Definitions 

Learning disabled . For the purposes of this study, the definition 
used was the one adopted by the federal rules and regulations of Public 
Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (United 
States Office of Education, August 23, 1977). The definition is as 
fol lows: 

"Specific learning disability" means a disorder in one or more 
of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding 
or in using language spoken or written, which may manifest 
itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, 
write, spell, or to do mathematical calculations. The term 
includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, developmental aphasia. 
The term does not include children who have learning problems 
which are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor 
handicaps, of mental retardation, of emotional disturbance, or 
of environmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. 

Normal Achievers . The term normal achiever refers to those adoles- 
cents used in this study who were achieving in the average or ab ve 
average range on measures of classroom performance, intellectual ability, 
and achievement. In addition, the term normal achiever excludes indivi- 
duals who met any criteria for inclusion in a handicapped group, or had 
ever received or been referred for services for the handicapped. 

Secondary content curriculum approaches . This term refers to 
curriculum approaches for the learning disabled adolescent that emphasize 
the acquisition of the normal secondary school curriculum as their 



primary goal. Tutoring a student in a subject area or providing optional ; 
learning methods (such as tape recording textbooks) are types of curriculum 
approaches that can be classified under the general term of secondary 
content curriculum approaches. 

Advance Organizers . The term advance organizers refers to a set of 
behaviors that precede the learning act and generally incorporate one or ; 
more of the following components: a) announcement of the benefits of ^ 
the advance organizer; b) knowledge of topics and/or subtopics; c) ! 
knowledge of the physical requirements needed for the learner and/or 

i 

instructor to accomplish the task.; d) knowledge of background information 
related to new learning; e) knowledge of concepts to be learned (specific j 
or general); f) examples or clarification of concepts to be learned; g) 
knowledge of the organization or sequence in which new information will ' 
be presented; h) motivational information; new or relevant vocabulary; 
and j) knowledge of goals or outcomes that should result because of 
learning. 

Important Information . This term refers to those basic idea units 
in a passage that are most related to the reader-identified theme. 

Unimportant Information . This term refers to those basic idea 
units in a passage that are least related to the reader- identified 
theme. 

Basic idea units . A basic idea unit is defined as parts of a 
passage that contain an idea and represent a place where a reader might 
logically pause in reading for mear.ing. Idea units are lose intermediate 
units usually set apart by pauses. Johnson (1970) stated that "the 
functions served by pausing might be to catch a breath, to give emphasis 
to the story, or to enhance meaning", (p. 13). 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



The purpose of this study was to determine whether advance organi- 
zers would allow the learning disabled (LD) adolescent to more efficiently 
select and process important versus unimportant information on selected 
academic tasks. A narrative integrative review of the literature cover- 
ing the following topics was conducted: 

1. Learning Disabilities in Secondary -diools. 

2. Learning Disabilities and Learning Strategies. 

3. The Effectiveness of Advance Organizers. 

4. Advance Organizer Definitions. 

5. Advance Organizers and Learning Disabilities. 

6. Measuring tne Effects of Advance Organizers. 

7. Advance Organizers in the Regular Classroom. 

This review of literature was generated through computer searches 
of national computer data bases in education, special education, and 
psychology, as well as through reviews of selected journals and books. 
Learning Disabilities in Secondary Schools 

The success of the LD student in the regular secondary classroom is 
dependent on the effectiveness of the content teacher to plan appropriate 
learning conditions. Facilitating conditions to assure LD students' 
success in the content classroom are not always present. Moran (1980) 
reported that secondary teachers lectured significantly more often than 
they involved students in discussion through questioning; they presented 
few organizing statements, including advance organizers, to help students 
listen more efficiently; and they provided limited feedback and checks for 
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understanding of directions. Moran also reported that the information 
processing demands that they placed on students (measured in morphemes 
per teacher utterance) exceeded levels for adults to process information 
efficiently. Moran also found that content teachers mlsperceived their 
actual teaching behaviors. These teachers reported that they perceived 
that "wh" questions were their most frequent teaching behavior. An 
observation of their actual teaching behavior showed that commands, 
opinions, and stated facts were the most frequent. Knowlton and Schlick 
(1n preparation) found that teachers expected LD adolescents to have: 
(a) subject matter skills such as reading and spelling; (b) general 
study skills such as notetaking, composition, and reference skills; (c) 
independent work habits such as locating the correct page, requesting 
help; (d) responding appropriately to classroom work tasks; and (e) com- 
munication skills such as speaking clearly and seeking information. 

Link (1980) found that content teachers perceived that the five 
most essential skills for academic success in the secondary school 
included: a) following oral and written directions, b) recalling Infor- 
mation for tests, c) turning in assignments on time, d) locating answers 
to questions, and e) locating information in a textbook. However, these 
same students received very little direct instruction in the essential 
skills (Keimig, 1980). 

The ojority of adolescents placed in LD programs have basic skill 
deficits, ?s well as deficits in study skills (Carlson & Alley, 1981; 
Deshler, Warner, Schumaker, Alley, in press; Norman and Sigmond, 1980). 
However, often after years of remediation in basic skills, the basic 
skills achievement of LD adolescents appears to level off by the time 
the student reaches tenth grade (Warner, Alley, Schumaker, Deshler, 
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Clark, 1980). Many L0 adolescents appear to plateau at about a fifth 
grade achievement level in the areas of reading and written language, 
and at about sixth grade level in mathematics. These effects appear to 
be consistent for most LD adolescents despite continued remedial efforts 
in the secondary school. In addition, Carlson and Alley (1980) found 
that LD adolescents tended to score significantly lower on tests of 
notetaking, monitoring of written work, scanning a textbook, test taking, 
and listening comprehension. These findings indicate that the demands 
of secondary school classrooms combined with the learning difficulties 
of LD adolescents will result in failure if external supports are not 
provided to the student to meet secondary school setting demands. 
Learning Disabilities and Learning Strategies 

Research in the field of learning disabilities has demonstrated 
that learning disabled individuals are less efficient learners and are 
developmental ly delayed in learning. (Hall, 1980; Loper, 1980; Re1d, 
Knight-Arest, & Hresko, 1980; Wong, 1979). The use of increasingly 
sophisticated strategies as facilitators of information processing has 
generally been accepted as a developmental phenomenon (Ch1, 1976; Flavell, 
1970). Numerous researchers have asserted that LD students fall to use 
these information processing strategies (Brown & Campione, 1980; Flavell, 
1970; Keeney, Cannizzel , & Flavell, 1967; Spring & Capps, 1974; Tarver, 
Hallahan, Kauffman, & Ball, 1976; Torgeson & Goldman, 1977; Wright & 
Vlietstra, 1975). 

The failure to use strategies, therefore, will impact dramatically 
on the ways that an LD student learns, and the types of information ac- 
quired. Skills directly affected by efficient use of strategies include 
reading and listening. LD adolescents must interact with textual and 
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oral information on a daily basis in the secondary classroom. However, 
a series of prerequisite conditions must be introduced before the adoles- 
cent can take advantage of the information to be learned. These condi- 
tions comprise the information that must be processed correctly, and on 
which decisions are made. This is the application of the learner's 
strategy. Such conditions in preparing to read textual information 
include: (a) recognition of prior knowledge, (b) anticipation of forth- 
coming knowledge, (c) knowledge of the purpose of the activity, (d) 
awareness of relationship to larger contexts, and (e) self-awareness of 
abilities to complete the task (Ausubel , 1963; McKnight, Schick & Cleaver, 
1975). The student must quickly attend to each of these prerequisites 
before, during, and after the listening or reading task. 

The ability of the LD adolescent to learn from listening and reading 
and to retain that information is of primary importance 1n the success 
of the LD student in the secondary setting. Lindsey and Kerlin (1979), 
in a review of literature related to secondary learning disabilities, 
suggested that disorders in reading may be the most notable academic 
deficiency in LD adolescents. Smiley, Drew, Worthen, Campione, & Brown 
(1977) found that students who were poor readers were also poor listeners. 
They concluded that either the processes necessary for reading and 
listening are highly related, or that a general processing deficit 
exists possibly delaying the development of strategic thinking. Yet, 
the mainstreamed LD adolescent is expected to be relatively independent 
in accomplishing these tasks. However, regardless of the amount of 
assistance received through special education services, only a small 
portion of programming can be provided through direct instruction to 
increase the ability of a student to deal with secondary content infor- 
mation (Alley & Deshler, 1979). 
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Cognitive based instruction in listening and reading has focused 
primarily on assisting the LD student to more efficiently select and 
organize information. Most studies in this area have been limited to 
elementary age children. This requires researchers interested in the LO 
adolescent to rely on inference and an intuitive appeal that the secondary 
LD student's learning can be explained in a similar fashion. However, 
the information available on elementary age LD students provides helpful 
information for pursuing this approach with secondary age LD students. 

Katsonis and Patterson (1980) found that LD children demonstrated 
deficits in their ability to monitor their own comprehension in reading 
[ tasks. Torgesen, Murphy and Ivey (1979) demonstrated that LD children 

failed to employ efficient information organizational strategies. This 
study replicated an earlier study (Torgesen, 1977) based on a sample 
from a different geographical and cultural region. In an earlier study, 
DeHirsch, Jansky, and Langford-- (1966) found that reading succec* at the 
end of second grade correlated with the ability to organize a story. 
Gibson and Levin (1975) suggested that a child's awareness of the way 
he/she efficiently and strategically organizes a task may be important 
in developing general reading skills. 

Substantial gains in comprehension have been reported using methods 
that have required LD adolescents to attend to information focusing 
highlights of textbooks (e.g., table of contents, chapter headings, 
section headings, summaries) (Schumaker, Deshler, Denton, Alley, Clark & 
Warner, 1981). Additional studies on listening have indicated that 
listening skills car also be increased by teaching students to listen 
for cues and taking notes (Deshler, Schumaker, Alley & Warner, in pre- 
paration). Although this approach appears promising, the majority of 
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information presented In secondary schools often depends on more rigorous 
analyses and integration of textual content and oral presentation. 

Direct instruction in learning strategies assumes that ID adoles- 
cents will use these skills 1n secondary school settings. Schmidt, 
Deshler, Alley, & Schumaker (in preparation) found that learning strate- 
gies taught 1n the LD program do not automatically generalize to secondary 
content classes. This finding suggests that, in addition to instruction 
in learning strategies, secondary content teachers must facilitate the 
learning of the LD adolescent by assisting in the activation process of 
the learner. 

The Effectiveness of Advance Organizers 

The concept of advance organizers was first Introduced by Ausubel 
in 1960 in a study of 120 college students. Since that time hundreds of 
studies have investigated the concept of advance organizers. However, 
most reviews of studies involving advance organizers argue that research 
on advance organizers has been fraught with problems in methodology that 
confuses the interpretation of the effects of advance organizers (Barnes 
& Clawson, 1975; Lawton & Wanska, 1977; Mayer, 1979a; Mayer 1979b; 
Tierney & Cunningham, 1980). For example, Barnes and Clawson (1975) 
provided one of the most damaging reviews of advance organizers. They 
analyzed the results of 32 studies. Their finding was that the efficacy 
of advance organizers had not been established. They reported that only 
12 of the 32 studies reviewed demonstrated that advance organizers 
facilitated learning. In addition, they found no clear patterns in the 
studies that indicated why advance organizers did or did not work. 

Lawton and Wanska (1977) in a reply to Barnes, and Clawson seriously 
questioned the procedures used in arriving at their findings. Lawton 
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and Wanska argued that: a) Barnes and Clawson had been selective in 
their choice of studies to review and gave no rationale for selecting 
those 32 studies out of the hundreds conducted; b) only nine of the 
studies reviewed had been published; c) the studies were not reviewed 
for inconsistencies in methodology; d) data represented in the tables 
were represented inaccurately; e) the studies were not independent 
(i.e., the results, of one research project having three parts could 
appear three times); and f) some data pointing to the positive effects 
of advance organizers were ignored, while the negative effects were 
reported. Mayer (1979a, 1979b) also attacked the Barnes and Clawson 
review, but on more conceptual grounds. Mayer argued that Barnes and 
Clawson were not sensitive to whether or not the studies they reviewed 
used advance organizers under conditions where assimilation theory 
predicted that advance organizers would facilitate learning, nor did 
they examine whether the studi-es actually measured the specific elements 
of learning that assimilation theory predicted would be affected by 
advance organizers. 

Mayer (1979a) countered Barnes and Clawson' s review with a review 
of his own. Mayer reviewed 44 published research studies that included 
(minimally) a control group. Mayer's findings refuted the Barnes and 
Clawson review. Mayer concluded from his review that advance organizers 
can positively affect learning, and the conditions under which advance 
organizers can be predicted to be beneficial can be specified. Luiten, 
Ames, & Ackerson (1979) also addressed the Barnes and Clawson review. 
Luiten and his collegues using meta analysis examined trends in the 
effects of advance organizers across 135 advance organizer studies. 
They concluded from their findings that advance organizers tended to 
increase learning over control groups. 
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In one of the most recent reviews of the literature on advance 
organizers, Mayer (1979a, 1979b) addressed many criticisms expressed by 
previous researchers on the effectiveness of advance organizers (e.g., 
Barnes & Clawson, 1975). Mayer, 1n a review of advance organizer studies 
since 1960, Identified forty-four published studies that met minimal 
experimental conditions (contained a control grouo and had been published 
1n a book or journal). He concluded, from the combined results of the 
studies on advance organizers, that the research tended to support these 
conclusions: 

1. There was a consistent advantage for the advance organizer groups 
over the control group. The advantage was diminished when the 
materials were familiar, when learners had a richer background of 
knowledge, when learners had higher IQs, and when tests failed to 
measure breadth of transfer ability. 

2. When the advance organizer treatment was compared to a treatment 
where an organizer was presented after the learning experience, 
the advance organizer group out performed the other treatment 
group. 

3. Advance organizers were more effective when the material was 
poorly organized than when 1t was well organized (e.g., 
spiral format). 

4. Advance organizers Improved the performance of learners with 
less background knowledge more than learners who had more 
extensive background knowledge. 

5. Advance organizers aided lower ability students more than 
higher ability students. 

6. Advance organizers improved far transfer of learning more than 
specific retention of details. 
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The general purpose of Mayer's review was to investigate advance 
organizers as an application of assimilation theory. Assimilation 
theory has lun^ ueen taken for granted as a pillar of modern cognitive 
psychology. Essentially the concept is one of connecting new ideas with 
old knowledge (fcayer, 1979a). However, the effectiveness of advance 
organizers is based on the potentiality of meaningfulness. Learning 
will only be facilitated when the learner possesses a cognitive struc- 
ture to which substantive aspects of information can be related (Lawton 
& Wanska, 1977). As a result, information can only be considered poten- 
tially meaningful. Mayer adopted Ausubel and Robinson's (1969) definition 
of meaningful learning by identifying the following three conditions for 
"meaningfu 1 ": 

1. Reception : the new material must be received by the learner 

2. Availability : the learner must possess, prior to learning, a 
meaningful assimilative context for integrating the new 
materials 

3. Activation : the learner must actively use this context 
during learning to integrate the new and old information 

Advance organizers are concerned with meeting the conditions of 
availability and activation. Specifically, advance organizers give the 
learner a context in which to integrate new material and did the student 
in identifying and relating this information to old and new informaton. 
Ausubel pointed out that the meaningfulness of material depends on the 
learner and the material, not on the method of presentation. 

The advance organizer reviews also addressed the methodological 
problems in advance organizer research. Mayer (1979a) suggested that 
studies should examine the effects of organizers under conditions where 
background knowledge or prior knowledge could be ascertained. Studies 
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should also Investigate the effects of advance organizers cn subjects 
with varying abilities. In addition, he suggested that tests measuring 
advance organizers should be sensitive to the structural differences 1n 
what 1s learned. Lawton and Wanska (1977) recommended that the construc- 
tion of the advance organizer treatment be carefully defined according 
to what 1s predicted by assimilation theory. Mayer (1979a, 19'/9b), 
Lawton and Wanska (1977) and Barnes and Clawson (1975) were all in 
agreement that the major difficulty with advance organizer studies was 
the inconsistencies in defining advance organizers in various studies, 
and the lack of an operational definition that could be used across 
studies. Kozlow and White (1979), 1n another selected review of research 
on advance organizers from 1960 to 1977, recommended that future research 
studies specify a basic definition of the advance organizer. 

Advance Organizer Definitions . Almost all researchers who have 
studied the advance organizer concept agree that the advance organizer 
is something that occurs before a learning 'experience. Beyond this 
point there is wide disagreement. Advocates of the advance organizer 
concept would add that the organizer is designed to enhance learning 
(Mayer, 1979a). Opponents have argued that the advance organizer may 
do nothing for the learner, (Petersen, Glover, & Ronning, 1980) and may 
even inhibit learning (e.g., Christie & Schumacher, 1975; Schumacher, 
Liebert & Pass, 1975) 

Most organizers in advance organizer research are variations on the 
two basic types of organizers that Ausubel (1963) identified: the exposi- 
tory and comparative organizers. The expository organizer provides new 
or unfamiliar background Information to the learner as an anchor in 
preparation for a new or unfamiliar learning experience. This type of 
organizer might be presented prior to the introduction of a completely 
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new concept or topic. The comparative organizer identifies relation- 
ships that exist between what the learner may already know or be 
familiar with to what will be learned. This type of organizer might be 
presented to bridge yesterday's lesson, or an earlier lesson, to the 
present learning task. According to Ausubel , these organizers should: 
(a) point out similarities and differences between what has been learned 
and what is to be learned, and (b) increase the student's ability to 
discriminate between a variety of ideas or concepts that the student 
might possess, but are not consistent with the present information to be 
mastered. 

Researchers have implemented Ausubel 's advance organizer in a 
variety of ways. Lawton (1977) introduced higher-order concepts and 
rules in order to accelerate the acquisition of concrete operations, as 
j described by Inhelder and Piaget (1S64). He found that he could facili- 

tate the learning of social studies subject-matter concepts and logical 

r 
i 

■ operations of six year old children by presenting higher-order concepts 

I and rules. Additionally, he found that the students transferred what 

they had learned to dissimilar test materials in the area of social 
studies. Thompson (lfc/7) obtained positive results using an expository 
advance organizer that progressed from a detailed concept to a more 
general and abstract concept. Roper (1980) was successful in facilita- 
ting learning of science material by first presenting new concepts, 
pointing out confusing aspects of the new concepts, and illustrating 
similarities and differences between old and to-be-learned concepts. 
Roper argued that an analogy might be used to demonstrate to the learner 
how the to-be-learned concept related to prior knowledge. 

Advance organizers have also been defined in more concrete terms. 
Peterson, Glover, & Ronning (1980) found that behav-ioral objectives 
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facilitated the learning of specific important information. Schallert 
(19/5) found that titles that provided a context for ambiguous materials 
positively influenced reading comprehension of memory. Kneen (1979) 
compared guide material to a structured overview using seventh grade 
students. She found that the structured overview was superior. Bluestone 
and Kerst (1980) used a preview of the structure of a passage as an 
advance organizer. They found that explicit identification of a well 
organized text aided learning. Hall (1977) found that graphic organizers 
(diagrams) of main ideas significantly improved the performance of ninth 
graders on a multiple-choice comprehension test. 

Fleming and Levie (1978) stated that an advance organizer may be 
achieved through the use of a topic sentence, directions on how to 
perform a task, presentation of cues to listen for as learning progresses, 
and through motivational statements. They also suggested that advance 
organizers are similar to establishing "set". Fleming and Levie defined 
set from a perceptual approach as a method of influencing how an indiv- 
idual perceives, categorizes, organizes and interprets the environment. 
If set can be controlled, what is learned can be controlled. 

The type of advance organizer may also have a negative effect on 
learning. Schumacher, Leibert and Fass (1975) found that when the 
experimenter provided organization or structure for a learning task to 
college students, students performed more poorly than a group who had m 
organizational aids. They hypothesized that providing i structure to a 
task changes the type of activity that the learner engages in, a 
effects recall. Christie and Schumacher (1976) found that advam 
organizers did not increase the total amount recalled, but increase! the 
amount of irrelevant information recalled. Peterson, Glover, and Ron- 
ning (1980) used- objectives as advance organizers and found that they 
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improved intentional Teaming, but at the expense of incidental learning. 

In addition to the specific research on advance organizers, there 
have been many additional studies that have provided indirect information 
relevant to the advance organizer concept. Dee-Lucas and DiVesta (1980) 
found that a variety of organizational contexts and orienting tasks 
resulted in increased learning of focused material, but a trade off was 
encountered because incidental learning decreased. Rothkopf and Billing- 
ton (1975) found that as the number of directed reading objectives or 
goals presented in advance of a lesson increased, the amount of learned 
per goal decreased. Frase and Kreitzberg (1975) concluded that providing 
learning goals may provide information about how to process the goal- 
relevant material. In addition, they found that more control over 
learning processes could be gained if the directions referred specifi- 
cally to words used in the text. Arkes, Schumacher, and Gardner (1976) 
and Geiselman (1977) concluded-'that successful retention of prose material 
was based on the quality of the interaction with the material and the 
duration of contact. In addition, the more specific the directions are 
about what to learn, the higher the recall (Rothkopf & Kaplan, 1972). 
Studies by Balser (1972) and Frase (1969) indicated that the organization 
of an initial passage that provided advance information about subsequent 
passages aided memory. Finally, a study by Nugent, Tipton and Brooks 
(1980) found that advance organizers used prior to television instruction 
significantly increased comprehension and facilitated discussion. 
However, they found the organizers limited the personal value that 
students attached to the instruction. The investigators hypothesized 
that the advance organizer set up boundaries which inhibited individual- 
istic thought. 
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In general, the term advance organizers has different meanings for 
different researchers. No single definition has emerged that embodies 
the wide variety of interpretations of the advance organizer concept. 
Ten major themes emerge across the advance organizer studies. Advance 
organizers appear to refer to a set of behaviors that precede the learn- 
ing act and generally incorporate one or more of the following compo- 
nents: a; announcement of the benefits of the advance organizer; b) 
knowledge of topics and/or subtopics; c) knowledge of the physical 
requirements needed for the learner and/or instructor to accomplish the 
task; d) knowledge of background information related to new learning; e) 
knowledge of concepts to be learned (specific or general); f) examples 
or clarification of concepts to be learned; g) knowledge of the organi- 
zation or sequence in which the new information will be presented; h) 
motivational information; i) new or relevant vocabulary; and j) know- 
ledge of goals or outcomes that should result because of learning. 

Advance Organizers and Learning Disabilities . A major limitation 
of the advance organizer studies have been that only a few have been 
conducted outside of a university context. Studies comprises of high 
school students have not generally included or have not reported LD 
students in their sample. However, there are indications that advance 
organizers should be beneficial to LD adolescents. 

Mayer (1979a) found after reviewing advance organizer research that 
advance organizers should have the most facilitating effects with stu- 
dents with limited background knowledge or ability. While most LD stu- 
dents identified for special education services are served on the basis 
of average ability, Warner, Alley, Schumaker, Deshler, and Clark (1980) 
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found that the average ability level of LD adolescents was closer to a 
mean IQ of 90 on an individually administered IQ test, than to the 
general population mean of 100. In addition, LD adolescents who are 
poor readers, may also be poor listeners (Smiley, Drew, Worthen, Campione 
& Brown, 1977). Poor reading and listening skills in content classes 
limit the amount and type of information that the LD adolescent can 
effectively store and use as a knowledge base. As a result, prior 
knowledge or background information may be limited across content areas. 
This condition meets one of the criteria for the predictability of 
usefulness for advance organizers. 

Some research in the area of learning disabilities has indicated 
that LD students may be characterized by field dependence (e.g., Keogh & 
Donlon, 1972; Tarver & Mag gi ore, 1979). That is, that they are unable 
to ignore intrusive information and have difficulty focusing on a central 
task (Ausbum & Ausburn, 1978)-. Satterly and Tefler (1979) found in a 
study of normal adolescents that field dependent subjects were signifi- 
cantly aided by advance organizers. However, they also reported that 
subjects had to be made aware of the advance organizer and Its facilita- 
ting properties in order to perform better on the outcome measures. 
Satterly and Tefler stated that the use of advance organizers with 
.adolescents should be accompanied by instruction in a strategy that 
assisted the student in using the organizer. 

Several studies with LD students have direct implications for the 
use of advance organizers, although no studies were found where the 
advance organizer construct was specifically applied. Cartel! i (1978) 
found that preorgam'zed material aided recall in LD students. He con- 
cluded that the ability to organize information differentiated LD students 




from normal learners. In another study, Wong (1979) used advance ques- 
tions as preorganlzers to passages to be read. The advance questioning 
nearly doubled the number of main ideas produced by the ID students, but 
produced no improved performance for the normal achievers. Maria & 
MacG1n1t1e (1980) identified a subgroup of LO children that could not 
process 1r formation 1n a story that they had redd because of the in- 
ability to relate their prior knowledge to new information. Their prior 
knowledge actually handicapped them as they read. For these learners, 
the advance organizer concept may be particularly helpful. 

Mayer (1980) used advance organizers as a direct test of the learn- 
ing strategies hypothesis. The hypothesis tested was that "activities 
aimed at making the learner actively integrate new information with 
existing knowledge will affect the encoding, storage, and eventual use 
of new material on performance tests (p. 770)." Mayer's results supported 
this hypothesis. Therefore, 1f a "strategy deficiency hypothesis" 1s 
accepted for ID adolescents, advance organizers should have positive 

effects on learning. 

Measuring the Effects of Advance Organizers . The effects of advance 
organizers can be measured in terms of the quantity of information 
learned or in the type of Information learned. These distinctions are 
important because the quantity of information learned is not necessarily 
tied to the quality of information learned. For example, Christie and 
Schumaker (1975) found that their advance organizers diminished the 
ability of students to discern relevant from irrelevant information. 
Peterson, Glover, and Ronning (1980) found that objectives improved 
intentional learning, but reduced incidental learning. These studies 
suggested that advance organizers restricted the type of learning that 
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One problem with using measures that are based on variables such as 
relevant/irrelevant and intentional /unintentional is that they do not 
always correspond to typical reading tasks. For example, Brown and 
Smiley (1977) pointed out that the units that made up the relevant/ 
irrelevant scale used by Christie & Schumacher (1975) resulted in an 
unnatural reading flow. The story became more difficult to read and to 
understand. The measure of intentional /unintentional learning used by 
Peterson, Glover and Ronning also has limitations for use with LD stu- 
dents. Their measure was based on teacher judgement of learning. They 
ignored the possibility that learners act on information in different 
ways, and that learner judgment of the importance of the information to 
the task at hand may include both components of intentional and incidental 
learning. 

Another approach to examining the type of information learned is by 
structural importance. This method for objectively rating the importance 
of structural units of prose passages was developed by Johnson (1970). 
The structural importance of a passage is determined by dividing verbal 
materials into subunits possessing psychological significance. Johnson 
accomplished this by having ZZ judges (college students) segment idea 
units resulting from pausal judgments. Judges were told to put a slash 
after any word in the passage where they might pause. The judges were 
told that "the functions served by pausing might be to catch a breath, 
to give emphasis to the story, or to enhance meaning" (Johnson, 1970 p. 
13). A second group of judges were asked to rate the importance of each 
pausal unit in relation to the whole story. The judges rated the units 
into four groups of importance (high to low). Johnson was able to 
demonstrate a consistent relationship between structural importance and 
recal 1 . 
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Brown and Smiley (1977) used the technique developed by Johnson to 
examine the metacognltlve development of children. Using this system, 
Brown and Smiley found a strong developmental trend. The ability of 
students to judge and rate the importance of the pausal or idea units 
was found to be a late-developing skill. Skill at determining and re- 
membering the most important units increased with age. Brown and Smiley 
(1978), in a related study, validated their original findings, and 
concluded that the ability of a student to identify the importance of 
idea units was closely related to effective strategy use. Brown and 
Smiley suggested that if the student is "to be an advanced organizer the 
child must have some knowledge concerning the importance of sections of 
the text he is required to study," (Brown and Smiley, 1977 p. 2) 

The use of a measurement system based on structural importance to 
measure the effects of advance organizers with LD adolescents includes 
three mjor advantages. First,- if the structural importance of idea 
units is used as the basis for constructing test items, the integrity 
and reading flow of the original reading passage would not be threatened. 
Second, because ratings are based on judgments of mature readers as to 
unit importance, experimental bias is avoided. And- third, since the 
ability to rate unit importance is developmental ly based, and is closely 
tied to the use of effective strategies, the advance organizer should 
counter the effects of poor strategy use. A measurement system based on 
idea units should indicate whether the use of advance organizers can 
counter the effects of a strategy deficit. 
Advance Organizers in the Regular Classroom 

The effects of advance organizers can be measured from two per- 
spectives. One perspective is that the effects of advance organizers can 
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be examined through the rigors of a controlled scientific experiment. 
This approach can be used to determine whether the advance organizer can 
affect learning in the absence of other factors. The impact of the 
classroom environment 1s not considered. 

The other perspective is that the effects of the advance organizer 
can be examined in the natural setting. This approach can provide 
evidence as to whether advance organizers can be implemented in the 
content classroom. It can also be used to determine whether student 
learning can be affected in the natural setting. The external validity 
of an experimental treatment is whether effects can be replicated in 
another natural setting. The implementation of advance organizers to 
improve the performance of LD adolescents is contingent upon the ability 
of teachers to promote learning in a setting other than the special 
education classroom. 

Focusing intervention efforts solely on the learning difficulties 
of the LD adolescent without considering the effects that environmental 
factors have on that learning does not facilitate optimal learning. 
Schumaker, Warner, Deshler, and Alley (1980) reported that such attempts 
have resulted in only limited progress. Lewin (1935) explained the 
relationship that environment has to an individual, and to the indivi- 
dual's behavior, in his formulation, B a f(PXE), where. B ■ behavior, P a 
person, E * environment, and f ■ frequency. This formula has important 
implications for conceptualizing and providing sound intervention strat- 
egies for LO adolescents. Using Lewin's approach, Schumaker, et al . , 
(1980) conceptualized learning disabilities as a condition that occurs 
as the result of a complex interaction between the learner and the 
environment. In the case of the learning disabled adolescent, the most 

predominant educational environment is .the regular classroom. 
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An assumption of most special education programs is that learning 
will transfer across settings. However, communication between the 
special education program teacher and the regular classroom teacher is 
needed to determine whether the student generalizes what he or she has 
learned. The problem 1s to operational 1ze die concept of ma instr earning. 
A number of authors have attempted to operational ize this concept by 
focusing on the training of LD teachers as consultants to regular teachers 
so that instructional considerations can be made (e.g., Christie, McKenzie, 
& Burdett, 1972; Laurie, Buchwach, Silverman, & Zigmond, 1978; Prouty & 
McGarry, 1973; Zigmond, 1978). Laurie et al . identified three prere- 
quisites for establishing such an arrangement between the resource 
teacher and the regular teacher. These prerequisites are: (a) admini- 
strative support of cooperative planning, (b) available time, and (c) a 
commitment by special educators and regular classroom teachers to work 
together. If these prerequisites can be met, the task becomes one of 
creating changes in the regular classroom.- 

In addition, Laurie et al . (1978) identified eight steps to create 
such changes. These steps Included: 

1. Determine the requirements for "making it" in the particular 
mainstream class 

2. Specify which of these course requirements the LD student 
is not meeting 

3. Hypothesize the causes of failure 

4. Brainstorm possible classroom modifications 

5. Overcame; the regular teacher's resistance to change 

6. Select an action plan 

7. Implement the plan 

8. Evaluate the changes 41 
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Deshler, Schumaker, Warner, and Alley (1980) contended that this 
model of cooperative planning relied on intervention within the LD 
classroom for one or two hours a day, in addition to planning with 
regular teachers to change the demands or approach to a content area. 
Deshler, et al . , (1980) argued that this approach had not proven suc- 
cessful at the secondary school level. They stated that a LD program 
based on assisting the adolescent to develop strategies for organizing, 
selecting, and using information would take another approach. They 
contended that a strategy development program would focus on assisting 
the adolescent to meet the demands of the secondary classroom. Deshler 
et al., (1980) stated that the following steps may be identified in 
comparison to those of Laurie et al.: 

1. Determine the requirements for "making it" in the particular 
mainstream class 

2. Specify which of these course requirements the LD student 
is not meeting 

3. Hypothesize the causes of failure 

4. Teach the students the appropriate strategies 

5. Inform the regular teacher of skill acquisition 

6. Cooperatively plan to promote student's generalization of 
the new skill 

7. Evaluate generalization 

8. Maintenance and follow up 

By following these steps the LD teacher initiates changes in the LD 
student rather than in the regular teacher. The regular teacher's 
responsibility rests in Step 6. Deshler et al . (1980) stated that in 
this phase the regular teacher may need to facilitate the LD student's 
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use of a strategy. This is particularly important since the ID student 
has been described as a passive or Inactive learner (e.g., Haines 4 
Torgesen, 1979; Torgesen & Goldman, 1977). 

This approach has visible advantages over attempting to dramatically 
change the student's learning environment, especially for regular class- 
room teachers who may be reluctant to make substantial changes in class- 
room procedures. In addition, this approach protects the integrity of 
the conwent of the regular classroom by not asking for possible sacrifices 
to general instructional objectives. In contrast, however, a cooperative 
planning model in which the regular classroom teacher merely reports on 
the progress of a student may have limited impact on student learning. 
The environment of the regular classroom must actively support the 
learning of efficient strategies through prompts, checks, cues, and 
modeling of appropriate strategies. As a result, the implementation of 
Step 6 in the learning strategies cooperative planning model should be 
centered on helping regular classroom teachers develop effective teaching 
skills that will promote the acquisition and generalization of stra- 
tegies once the strategies have been taught to the student. 

Brandis and Halliwell (1980) reported that a major contributor to 
the regular classroom teachers' inability to assist in the mainstreaming 
process was their lack of information and training, which in turn gen- 
erated suspicion and apprehension. In addition, as Oeshler, Schumaker, 
Warner, and Alley (1980) pointed out, the inability to appropriately 
change the learning environment to accommodate the range of abilities in 
a secondary classroom makes the mainstreaming task appear formidable. 
If the ability and willingness of a teacher to implement a program for 
an LD student were measured against this criteria, the prerequisites to 
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cooperative planning, cited earlier, would never be met. However, the 
cooperative planning model for the learning strategies approach proposed 
by Deshler et al . (1980) combined with a training program to opera- 
tional ize the teacher's role in this process provides a promising alter- 
native. 

Specifically, this type of cooperative planning model would not 
require changes in the content of the course, nor major environmental 
alterations. The role of the teacher would not be remedial, nor merely 
evaluative. Specific responsibilities would be known, and information 
would be available for the regular classroom teachers through the LD 
teacher in order to promote understanding and knowledge of methods that 
facilitate appropriate strategy use. In this manner, the ability to 
implement a cooperative planning model would be available, and the 
willingness of the teacher would be acquired by focusing attention on 
the minimal amount of teacher .time and work required. 

By adopting the steps identified by Laurie, Buchwach, Silverman, & 
Zigmond (1978), and Deshler, Schumaker, Warner, and Alley (1980), the 
steps of the cooperative classes process needed to implement advance 
organizers in the secondary content classroom might look something like 
this: 

1. Determine the requirements for "making it" in the classroom 

2. Specify which of these course requirements the LD adoledcent 
is not meeting 

3. Determine the causes of failure (e.g., students ability to 
organize information) 

4. Target specific strategies with teacher and student (e.g., 
reading and listening skills) 




5. Begin strategy Interventions 

a) Teach teacher to cue students (advance organizers) 

b) Teach students listening and reading strategies 

6. Inform the regular content teachers of skill acquisition 

7. Cooperatively plan to promote students' generalization of the 
new skill 

a) Increase use of advance organizers by content teachers 

b) Student should be taught/ prompted to begin developing 
his/her own advance organizers (adapting the strategy 
to meet Individual needs) 

3. Evaluate generalization 
9. Maintenance and follow up 

The advance organizer concept could easily be Incorporated Into the 
cooperative planning model, and has several advantages. First, the 
advance organizer 1s content based, and as such, is dynamic because of 
its flexibility and relevance to the classroom. And second, 1t can be 
prepared in advance of the class 1n a variety of ways and can be reused 
in subsequent classes. One possibility for the use of the advance 
organizer is through an oral presentation prior to a reading assignment 
or lecture. Schallert and Kleiman (1979) found that teachers who verbally 
presented information had four general advantages over written material . 
The teacher could: (a) tailor the message to fit ttteir class, (b) 
activate prior knowledge by reminding students of old Information relevant 
to new information, (c) focus attention and increase interest and moti- 
vation, and (d) monitor comprehension to check understanding of task or 
information. Luiten, Ames, and Ackerson (1979) found that the most 
effective use of advance organizers was through oral presentation. This 
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approach would be highly conducive to the secondary classroom. A few 
remarks prior to a reading task or lecture could easily be implemented. 

Finally, it is important to note that LD adolescents comprise the 
largest number of handicapped students in the secondary school. Brandis 
and Halliwell (1980) have reported that 45% of the handicapped students 
in their study of mainstreaming were learning disabled, 4035 educable 
mentally retarded, and 6% emotionally disturbed. In addition, they 
reported that LD students comprised the largest group of handicapped 
students mainstreamed into the regular curriculum. These figures indi- 
cate that an emphasis on assisting the LD adolescent succeed in the 
regular classroom is justified. However, the success of the LD adoles- 
cent in the regular classroom is contingent on their ability to meet the 
demands of that setting. By initiating cooperative planning through 
sound educational approaches that assist the LD student in meeting these 
demands, progress is made toward addressing the complex array of vari- 
ables that interact between the student and the environment and, ulti- 
mately, result in learning. 




CHAPTER III 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of advance 
organizers on learning disabled adolescents under both controlled and 
natural conditions. First, a test was developed and validated to mea- 
sure the quantity and quality of learning that might be affected by 
advance organizers. Second, a preliminary Investigation was conducted 
in order to develop and validate criteria for constructing effective 
advance organizers. This pilot study Investigated the procedures neces- 
sary for training teachers to use advance organizers, the types of 
advance organizers most readily adapted to the regular classroom, and 
the effects of advance organizers on students 1n secondary school set- 
tings. Third, a control group study was conducted using the validated 
test Instrument. This investigation examined the experimental effects 
of advance organizers as a cognitive mediator with LD adolescents as 
compared to norma.lly-achieving adolescents. 

Subjects 

All student subjects for this study were selected from a target 
population of students enrolled 1n grades ten, eleven, and twelve, 
across three school districts in eastern Kansas, and one school district 
in western Missouri. The three school districts in eastern Kansas were: 
Unified School District 497, Lawrence; Unified School District 501, 
Topeka; and Unified School District 233, Oiathe. The school district in 
western Missouri was the School District of St. Joseph, St. Joseph. The 
teacher subjects for this study were all selected from Oiathe North High 
School and Oiathe South High School in Oiathe Kansas. 
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A total of 227 high school students and 10 teachers participated 
across all components of this study. There were 105 LD students and 115 
normally-achieving students. Criteria and validation criteria for 
selecting subjects used by the University of Kansas Institute for Research 
in Learning Disabilities were adopted for this study. 

The criteria used for identifying LD subjects were ones of exclu- 
sion. A student who demonstrated one or more of the following condi- 
tions was excluded from the sample: 

1. Demonstrated reading ability above the 7th grade reading level 
or a discrepancy between grade placement and reading achievement 
of more than four years as measured on the most recently 
administered individual achievement test. 

2. Students whose verbal and full scale intelligence scores were 
one and a half standard deviations below the mean. 

3. Students who fit the* definition of "children with personal and 
social adjustment problems" which were manifested before the 
student evidenced learning problems. Personal and social 
adjustment problems typically manifest themselves as marked 
behavior excesses and deficits which persist over a period 

of time . Behavior excesses and deficits include the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Agressive and/or anti-social actions intended to agitate 
and anger others or to incur punishment 

b. Inappropriate and/or uncontrolled emotional responses 

c. Persistent moods of depression and unhappiness 

d. Withdrawal from interpersonal contacts 
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e. Behaviors centrally oriented to personal pleasure-seeking 
with little or no regard to the consequences of any acts 
Singly or in combination, behavior excesses and deficits may 
be indicative of emotional disturbance, mental illness, or 
social maladjustment if they are manifested over an extended 
period of time in various environments, and may interfere with 
social interactions and learning. 

4. Students who were economically disadvantaged. To be included 
in this category, a student's family must have had financial 
difficulties so severe that they required substantial assis- 
tance from a government social service agency. Examples of 
youths in this category were youths whose parents were on 
welfare, or youths whose parent received ADC payments. 

5. Students who were environmentally disadvantaged. To be included 
in this category, a -student's home environment must have been 
substantially different from the family environment of most 
children and must have represented a severe level of depriva- 
tion or neglect before learning problems surfaced. Examples 

of youths who in this category were youths who had been formally 
placed outside the natural home, youths who were abused or 
neglected to the extent that formal inquiry was made, youths 
who were isolated from any life outside the home, or youths 
whose parents were killed and who had lived in several homes 
since the death of their parents. 

6. Students who were culturally disadvantaged. To be included in 
this category, a youth must have been raised in a culture 
either within or outside the United States which was substan- 
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tially different from traditional American public/private 
school education. Examples of youths in this category were 
youths raised within a "cult" or religious sect with schooling 
which did not approximate public school education today, or 
youths raised in another country with little or no training in 
reading, speaking, or writing English. 
7. Students who were sensorial ly handicapped. Hearing Impaired 
The definition for a primary disability in hearing was the 

r loss of 26 or more decibels in one ear or both ears. This 

i 

indicated that a youth needed help from a professional and was 
considered a primary impairment by audiologists. Visually 
Impaired The definition of a visual impairment which may 
( necessitate special programming was visual acuity less than 

r 20/70 in the better eye with correction, or evidence of chronic 

narrow field of vision or any other chronic visual problems 
[ other than those that had been corrected with glasses or 

contact 16ns. 

d. Students who were physically handicapped. This category 

included any student with a physical impairment (e.g., heart 
ailment, orthopedic handicap) that had resulted in the student 
not being able to participate in regular school programming 
and activities. 

In summary, students with no severe deficits and students whose deficits 
might have been linked to some other disability or disadvantage were not 
to be considered as members of the LD population. 

The criteria used for selecting normal achievers were any student 
who had never received or had been referred for special education ser- 
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vices, did not meet any criteria listed for ths learning disabled, and 
did not meet the criteria listed below: 

1. Had received an F 1n the most recent grading period 1n an 
academic subject other than math (e.g., social studies, science, 
English). 

2. Scored below the 33rd percentile on the mo$w recently adminis- 
tered group achievement test. 

3. Could be classified as having average IQ by either a group or 
Individual measure. 

Learning Disabled population . The sample of learning disabled 
students was drawn from a total population of approximately 460 learning 
disabled students. Approximately 410 of the total population met the 
selection criteria (Appendix A). These students were currently being 
served 1n resource rooms for one to three hours each day. The 410 
learning disabled students anch their parents were contacted and asked to 
participate. There were 112 students who returned the parent/student 
consent form and were present at the time of the test administration. 
Therefore, the ID students were not randomly selected, and should be 
considered volunteers. 

To insure that the selection criteria were strictly adhered to, the 
112 students were validated as learning disabled students by a validation 
team consisting of two school psychologists and two L0 specialists. 
This validation team independently rated students based on information 
collected from school records to determine whether each student met the 
selection criteria for inclusion in the L0 sample. Of the 112 students 
there were 105 who were validated as LD by the validation team. 
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Nonnany-Achlevinq Population . The sample of normally-achieving 
students was drawn randomly from the Topeka, Olathe, and St. Joseph 
school districts. Using the attendance rosters for each school, each 
student was assigned a number. The students were selected using a table 
of random digits (Minium, 1978). Students who did not meet the selec- 
tion criteria (Appendix A) were dropped out of the sample and a new 
student was selected. This gros's screening process was repeated until 
approximately 400 subjects were selected. These students were then 
contacted regarding participation in the study. There were 115 students 
who returned the consent form and were present at the time of the test 
administration. Therefore, the normal -achieving sample was not randomly 
selected, but should be considered volunteers. 

Participating: samples . For those students participating in the 
study background information was collected for each student. This 
information included achievement and ability test scores, race, sex, and 
birthdai:e. This information is represented in Tables 1 through 5. The 
form used to collect this information is included in Appendix B. The 
participating school districts, the University of Kansas Institute for 
Research in Learning Disabilities had reviewed and approved the consent 
and data collection forms. 

Measu r e Development . There were 51 learning disabled students and 
63 normally-achieving students who participated in the development of 
the Advance Organizer Test. The school district of Topeka USD 501 and 
the St. Joseph School District agreed to participate in the test valida- 
tion phase. Lawrence USD 497 agreed to participate in this study by 
virtue of an agreement with the University of Kansas Institute for 
Research in Learning Disabilities. 
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TABLE 1 

Descriptive Data for 50 LD Subjects: 
Test Validation 

APTITUDE DATA 

Test N. Mean IQ SD Median Mode Range 

WISC-R 



Verbal 45 
Performance 44 
Full Scale 49 



89.51 10.96 88.00 
101.70 10.71 100.00 
95.06 8.79 94.00 



85.00 *68-123 
100.00 82-126 
89.00 78-119 



ACHIEVEMENT DATA (Reading Comprehension**) 



Test 


Mean 

N Percentile SD 


Median 


Mode 


Range 


Woodcock-Johnson 
Pi at 


47 13.17 
3 15.33 


7.29 
2.31 


11 
14 


8 


1-27 
14-18 


Total 


50 13.52 


7.09 


11.5 


8 


1-27 


AGE 


GRADE 




SEX 




RACE 


N MEAN 


N 


Mean 




N 





N 



15 4 16.8 10 27 10.6 Female 15 White 37 

16 16 11 15 Male 35 Black 7 

17 20 12 8 Hispanic 6 

18 7 

19 3 



* The student with a verbal IQ of 68 was accepted for this study because the 
test administrator recorded that the student did not cooperate during the 
verbal portion of the IQ test* and that the IQ of 68 greatly underestimated 
vernal IQ. The performance IQ was measured at 98. 

** Comprehension had been measured by either the Woodcock-Johnson Psycho- 
educational Battery or the Peabody Individual Achievement Test, 
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TABLE 2 

Descriptive Data for 63 NA Subjects: 
Test Validation 



APTITUDE DATA 



Mean 



Test* N 


Percentile 


SD 


Median 


Mode 


Range 


CAT 62 
No data 1 


62.26 


20.61 


61.50 




25-99 


Total N- 63 












ACHIEVEMENT DATA 
Test* N 


Mean 

Percentile 


SD 


Median 


Mode 


Range 


TAP 27 
SRA 27 
ITBS 9 


66.96 
64.44 
69.22 


21.75 
19.38 
23.18 


68.0 
61.0 
• 71.0 


61.0 


33- 99 

34- 97 
36-99 


Total N- 63 


66.20 


20.69 


69.00 


61.0 


33-99 


AGE 


GRADE 




SEX 




RACE 



N Mean 



16 27 

17 25 

18 10 

19 1 



16.8 



10 
11 
12 



N 

29 
22 
12 



Mean 
10.7 



Females 
Males 



N 

38 
25 



N 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 



42 
12 
9 



* CAT - Cognitive Abilities Test 
TAP - Test of Academic Proficiency 
SRA * Science Research Associates Achievement Test 
ITBS * Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
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TABLE 3 

Descriptive Data for Subjects: 
Preliminary Investigation 



Reading 
Full Grade 



Subject 


Grade 


Age 

a 


Scale 10 


Equiv. %11 e 


Sex 


Race 


1 


11 


16 


101 


5.0 


8% 


Fenai e 


white 


2 


12 


19 


87 


6.2 


16% 


Male 


White 


3 


11 


17 






70% 


Female 


White 


4 


10 


16 


104 


6.8 


16% 


Male 


White 


5 


10 


16 


90 


6.2 


21% 


Male 


Black 


6 


10 


16 


96 


6.8 


28% 


Female 


White 


7 


11 


17 


102 


4.2 


3% 


Wale 


White 


8 


10 


16 


109 


6.8 


22% 


Male 


White 


9 


10 


17 


87 


7.0 


25% 


Female 


White 


* 

Means 


10.5 


16.3 


97(SD*8.3) 




17.4% (SD-8.5) 





^Subject 3 was the non-LD student who participated in the study. Means have 
been computed without the data from Subject 3. The Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Reading Subtest was available for a reading measure. 



A reading measure for ID students was taken from either the Woodcock-Johnson 
Psychoeducational Battery or the Peabody Individual Achievement Test. Where 
recent test information was not current or not available, the Woodcock- 
Johnson Reading Subtest was administered. 
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TABLE 4 

Descriptive Data for 46 LD Subjects 
Primary Investigation 



APTITUDE DATA 







Main in CPl 


Median 


Ma Ho 


Range 




WISC-R 
















Verbal 


40 


87.4 7.49 


86.50 


91.0 


77-108 




Performance 


40 


97.3 10.13 


98.00 


98.0 


80-U8 




Full Scale 


42 


92.0 7.80 


92.00 


91.0 


80-109 




DAT* 
















Verba! 


4 


19.75 7.32 


17.50 




14-30 




Numerical 
















Ability 


4 


26.50 18.77 


25.50 




5-50 




ACHIEVEMENT DATA (Reading Coraprension**) 














Mean 


Mean 












Year N 


Grade 


Percentil e 


SD 


Mediar 


i Mode Range 




1982 28 


10.6 


10.11 


6.03 


9.50 


6.0 


1-24 




1981 1 


11.0 


12.00 






• 






1930 6 


11.3 


17.67 


10.59 


18.5 




5-30 




1979 5 


11.8 


10.60 


5.41 


13.0 




3-16 




1978 6 


11.3 


8.83 


4.40 


8.0 




4-15 




Total N« 46 
















AGE 




GRADE 




SEX 




RACE 




N 


Mean 




Mean 




1 




N 


15 4 


16.7 


10 16 


10.9 


Females 


19 


Whi te 44 


16 16 




11 18 




Males 


27 


Black 


2 


17 15 




12 12 












18 10 
















19 J 

















* Developmental Aptitude Test 

** Comprehension had been measured by either the Woodcock-Johnson 

Psychoeducational Battery or the Peabody Individual Achievement Test. 
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TABLE 5 

Descriptive Data for 51 NA Subjects 
Primary Investigation 

APTITUDE DATA 

Mean 



Test* 


M 


Percentile 


SO 


Medi an 


Mode 


Range 


OAT 


36 


67.42 


20.76 


72.50 


80.0 


20-97 


CAT 


7 


69.43 


16.70 


60.0 


57.0 


53-96 


PSAT** 


6 


78.0 


17.46 


73.0 


71.0 


54-99 


SAT** 


1 


50.0 










Total s 


50 


63.6 


19. a 


71.0 


60.0 


20-99 



"i 



No data 1 
Total N- 51 



ACHIEVEMENT DATA 







Mean 








Ranqe 


Test* 


N 


Percentile 


SD 


Median 


Mode 


ITBS 


43 


73.77 


15.71 


78.0 


93.0 


39-96 


Stanford 












47-54 


Ach. T. 


4 


52. C 


3.37 


53.50 


54.0 


ACT** 


2 


91.0 


8.48 


91.0 




85-97 


CTBS 


2 


73.5 


19.09 


73.5 




60-87 



Total N- 51 



AGE GRADE SEX MCE / 
N Mean N Mean N !L 

14 1 16.3 10 26 10.7 Females 29 White 47 

15 7 11 16 Males 22 Black 3 

16 25 12 12 Hispanic 1 

17 13 

18 5 i 



* DAT ■ Differential Aptitude Test 
CAT ■ Cognitive Abilities Test 
PSAT - Perl imi nary Scholastic Aptitude Test 
SAT - Scholastive Aptitude Test 
ITBS - Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Stanford Ach. T. - Stanford Achievement Test 
ACT • American College Test 
CTBS - California Test of Basic Skills 

** Ouestions as to whether these college placement test are aptitude tests 
were not raised in this study. Performance on these tests were used as 
indications of aptitude and/or achievement where such, information was 
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The 133 subjects were selected and asked to participate according 
to the Selection and Validation Criteria described in Appendix A. Students 
in the St. Joseph school district sample were paid two dollars each as 
an incentive to participate in the study. The Topeka schools did not 
allow the payment of money to students as incentives for participation 
in research. The students in the Lawrence schools were not paid because 
the data collection was part of a larger study, and was considered part 
of routine program evaluation procedures. Descriptive data for student 
f subjects involved 1n validating the advance organizer test are shown 1n 

Tables 1 and 2. 

There were several advantages for including these three school 
districts in the test validation: a) the districts represented both 
urban and suburban geographic areas, b) various family socio-economic 
j- levels were represented, c) since districts covered two states, and 

1 therefore, two identification -criteria for learning disabilities, the 

! general izabil ity of the data was increased,, and d) the districts were 

relatively close for data collection efforts. Once the selection cri- 
teria described in Appendix A were applied to subjects across the dis- 
tricts, these factors provided a larger, more representative population 
of adolescents from which to sample. 

Preliminary Investigation . Eight learning disabled students one 
normally-achieving student and ten high school teachers participated in 
the pilot study. The school district of 01 a the USD 233 agreed to parti- 
cipate in the preliminary study. The eight LD s^dents were selected 
and asked to participate according to the selection criteria and proce- 
dures described in Appendix A. Students were paid ten dollars each as 
an incentive to participate in the study. The ten teachers were ran- 
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domly selected from a 11st of teachers who were known to have LD stu- 
dents 1n their classrooms. Each teacher who was contacted agreed to 
participate. Teachers were paid a $50.00 incentive to participate in 
the study. Descriptive data for student subjects involved 1n the preli- 
minary investigation are shown in Table 3. 

Primary Investigation . The school district of Olathe USD 233 
agreed to participate in the primary investigation. There were 46 
learning disabled, and 51 normal achieving students who participated in 
the primary investigation. The 97 subjects were selected and asked to 
participate according to the selection and validation criteria in Appen- 
dix A. Students were paid two dollars each as an incentive to participate 
in the study. Descriptive data for student subjects involved in the 
primary investigation are shown in Tables 4 and 5. 

Use of the Olathe school district had several advantages for. use 1n 
the pilot and investigative study: a) the district represented a cross 
section of students from various family socio-economic levels, b) the 
criteria for placement in the LD program was the same for students in 
both the preliminary study and the primary study, and c) data collection 
efforts were aided because of the close proximity of schools. 

Instrumentation 

Measurement Systems 

Measurement systems were developed for both preliminary and primary 
investigations. The measurement system for the preliminary investigation 
will be described as part of the procedures used for the preliminary 
investigation. The measurement system for the primary investigation is 
described in this section. 
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The construction and validation of the test to measure the effects 
of the advance organizer treatment in the primary investigation were 
accomplished through .he completion of six tasks. These tasks were as 
follows: 

Passage Selection and Modification 
Identification of Passage Idea Units 
Determination of Idea Unit Importance 
Test Construction 
Test Administration 

Data Analysis and Final Item Selection 
Each of these tasks will be described below. 

Passage Selection and Modification . The selection of the reading 
material to be used in the test was based on three criteria. First, the 

\ content of the reading material had to represent information that in 

form reflected secondary school content, but in substance was unlikely 

! to be covered in a typical secondary school sequence of studies. Second, 

the reading material had to be of a length that would be reasonably well 
received by LD students with reading difficulties. However, the length 
of the reading material had to be of sufficient length to contain enough 
content for the development of an advance organizer, and to allow a 
measure of the retention of information. Third, the reading material 
had to be at a readability level that most secondary LD students would 
be able to read. Yet, the material had to be at an interest level that 
would engage the normally-achieving student despite the lowered read- 
ability level . 

To fulfill these criteria, six high interest, novel passages were 
selected from general social studies works from the Lawrence Public 
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Library 1n Lawrence Kansas. Each of these passages ranged in length 
from 1500 to 3000 words. These passages were modified to correspond to 
th-2 stimulus materials described by Brown and Smiley (1977). Modifi- 
cation of the materials according to the Brown and Smiley criteria was 
justified on two counts. First, the materials used by Brown and Smiley 
had proved successful across groups of students that had included third 
graders, fifth graders, seventh graders, and college students. Second, 
in the Brown and Smiley study the intended use for the materials was 
similar to the use intended for this study. 

The process of modifying the passages caused the elimination of 
three of the passages because of the initial difficulty of the reading 
selections. The remaining modified passages were entitled "Tul ipmania," 
"Aborigines," and "Greece" (see Appendix D) . The three passages were 
reduced to approximately the same length of 517, 508 and 508 words 
respectively. The reading levels of the passages were altered by reducing 
sentence lengths, deleting words, and substituting synonyms. The passage 
alterations reduced the readability indices to 5.436, 5.446, and 5.444 
respectively, as judged by the Dale-Chall readability index. 

Identification of Passage Idea Units . The procedure used for 
identifying the idea units was originally described by Johnson (1970) 
and later applied to children's recall of information by Brown and 
Smiley (1977). Fifteen graduate students in education were asked to 
first read the entire text and then go back and divide the text into 
idea units or pausal units. The graduate students divided the passages 
by placing slash marks with a pencil between words. A pausal unit was 
defined as one that contained an idea and/or represented a place where a 
reader might logically pause in reading for meaning. A sample of the 
idea units identified for each passage 1s included in Appendix C. 
ERIC 52 61 



The fifteen graduate students identified a total of 137 possible 
pausal units in the M Tu1 Ipmania" passage. Fifty-six or 40% of the 
pausal units were selected by all fifteen of the graudate students. 
Applying a criterion of 50% agreement for acceptance as an idea unit, 78 
(57*) idea units were identified for "Tul ipmania." 

The 15 graduate students identified a total of 158 possible pausal 
units in the "Aborigines" passage. Sixty-four or 40% of the pausal 
units were selected by all 15 of the graduate students. Applying a 
criterion of 501 agreement for acceptance as an idea unit, 70 (44%) idea 
units were identified for "Aborigines." 

The 15 graduate students identified a total of 152 possible pausal 
units in the "Greece" passage. Fifty-four or 36% of the pausal units 
were selected by all 15 of the graduate students. Applying a criterion 
of 50% agreement for acceptance as an idea unit, 64 (42%) idea units 
were identified for "Greece."-* 

Determination of Idea Unit Importance . To determine the importance 
of the idea units for each passage by "good" readers, another separate 
sample of 17 graduate students was asked to rate the idea units of each 
passage. Each story was retyped with one idea unit per line. A rating 
form used for this task is included in Appendix D. Raters were asked to 
read each of the passages and then identify the passage theme. Raters 
then rated each idea unit according to the identified theme. The pro- 
cedures for rating the idea units are included in Appendix E. 

The raters were first asked to rate all idea units into one of two 
levels of importance, either most important or least important. Then 
using those idea units in the most important group they were asked to 
subdivide this group into two additional subgroups of most important and 
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important. Next, raters were asked to subdivide those Idea units grouped 
earlier as least important into two more subgroups of the least important 
and slightly important. The result was the identification of four 
levels of importance for the total idea units in each passage. 

Once the idea units were rated, quantitative importance ratings (1 
through 4) were assigned and totaled for each idea unit to obtain get a 
grand total Importance weighting for each idea unit. The idea units for 
each passage were then ranked from the highest grand weighting to the 
lowest grand weighting. The standard deviation for the grand ratings on 
each idea unit was then computed. Table 6 shows the weighting and 
standard deviations for each of the ranked idea units. 

Any Idea unit that was deemed a non-content unit e.g., however, 
also, this, etc. was deleted. Since the grand importance ratings were 
to be used as the basis for constructing a test with sets of questions 
to measure Important and unimportant information, it was important to 
maximize the distance between the idea units rated as important and 
unimportant. To accomplish this the middle 20% of the ranked idea units 
was dropped out of the rankings. This middle 20% is represented in 
Table 6 by the boxed area. Finally, to further control for rater agree- 
ment, only those idea units with the lowest standard deviations were 
used. Only those standard deviations that fell below the computed 
random for each passage were selected. After applying this criterion, 
the data were visually inspected in order to identify, a break in the 
standard deviations. Standard deviations below this break were the ones 
finally accepted. The standard deviations accepted for "Tul ipmania" 
ranged from .34 to 1.05. The standard deviations accepted for "Abori- 
gines" ranged from .73 to 1.07. The standard deviations accepted for 
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"Greece" ranged from .74 to 1.11. The remaining idea units that are 
indicated by asterisks in Table 6 became the content for writing multiple- 
choice test items on the measure of recall for important and unimportant 
information. 

Test Construction . The multiple choice item type was selected as 
the means of measurement because of its potential to measure comprehen- 
sion and application (Tuckman, 1975). Multiple choice items were written 
from criteria supplied by Wesman (1971) and Tuckman(1975) . 

During the item writing process several idea units had to be com- 
bined in order to construct a single multiple choice item. This combining 
occured when separate idea uits were either judged to be highly dependent 
on each other for meaning, or were parts of a list of related items. 
This process yielded thirty-six items written for "Tul ipmania", forty 
items for "Aborigines", and thirty-seven items written for "Greece". 
These three prototype tests were then submitted to three expert judges 
with substantial educational measurement graduate training. One judge 
was a professor in the Department of Educational Psychology and Resea-ch 
at the University of Kansas. The remaining two judges were post-compre- 
hensive doctoral students in measurement in the Department of Educational 
Psychology and Research. Each review was independent, and changes were 
made based on the reviewers comments. When inconsistencies in the 
reviews occurred, the professor in the Department of Educational Psycho- 
logy and Research was consulted for a final decision. 

Each of the three passages was typed on a separate piece of paper. 
Each passage was entitled "Tul ipmania" , "Aborigines", or "Greece" along 
witft the identifying word STORY . These passage identifiers we^e kept 
simple in order to prevent the title from acting as a type of advance 



organizer. Appendix F Includes the package of test materials as it was 
finalized for administration. The test materials package contained: 
(a) a set of directions, (b) the passages and (c) questions covering the 
respective passages. 

Test Administration . At the tnree test sites the administration of 
the tests was done in groups. Four schools were involved across the 
three school districts. In two of the four schools only ID students 
participated in the study. In one of these schools the LD students were 
administered the tests during their normal attendance time in the LD 
resource room. If students needed extra time to complete the test they 
were allowed to remain and finish the test. In the second of these 
schools, all participating LD students were assembled at one time to 
take the test. The test was administered in a normal high school class- 
room. In the other two schools both normally achieving and LD students 
were administered the test together. Students were dismissed from their 
normal classes and were assembled in a large classroom for the test 
administration. Any student reporting to the test administration site 
late was asked to take the test on a "make-up" day that had been set for 
each site. All testing for the four sites was done in the morning, and 
was done within a three week period. Even though variations occurred 
across the test sites, these variations did not appear to affect the 
test results. 

Once students were assembled for the testing, the students were 
given envelopes by the investigator and a research assistant with the 

test materials in them. Once all the envelopes had been distributed, 
students were asked to put their names on the envelopes. Directions 
for the test were then distributed. The directions were read orally to 




the subjects. The directions are included in Appendix F. References to 
payment of the two dollar incentive was deleted from the directions 
given to the subjects at the two schools where no incentive payment was 
permitted. 

Subjects were allowed to work at their own speed. They were in- 
structed to circle responses directly on the test forms. As students 
finished they brought their test materials to the administrator. The 
completion time in hours, minutes, and seconds was put on each envelope. 
This allowed the computation of a gross time estimate of test making 
time. 

Data Analysis and Final Item Selection . Student responses were 
subsequently transferred to a separate answer sheet by a research assis- 
tant for machine scoring. A second research assistant checked the data 
transfer to insure accuracy. The reliability of each of the tests was 
determined by computing a Kuder-Richardson No. 20 coefficient and split 
half (odd-even) coefficient for each of the three passages test and 
student group. Reliability coefficients were obtained using each compu- 
tation for each group, by passage, on each of the two importance levels 
of test questions. Student data was collapsed across the four schools. 
The split half coefficients ranged from .58 to .88, and the KR20 coeffi- 
cients ranged from .53 to .86 (Table 7). 

Final item selection for the advance organizer test was based on 
analysis of item difficulty and item discrimination. Item difficulty 
ranged from .16 to .97 (Table 7), and item discrimination ranged from 
-.19 to .73. Items were selected for the final advance organizer test 
if the difficulty ranged between .20 and .80 inclusively, and the dis- 
crimination was at or above .20. These two criteria were judged to be 
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adequate for "Tul ipmania" and "Greece" for both the normally-achieving 
and LD groups. However, on the "Aborigines" passage very few of the 
Items measuring unimportant Information met the selection criteria. On 
10 of the 14 items measuring unimportant Information the item difficulty 
level was greater than .80. In general, the normally-achieving group 
found these items too easy. In order to obtain equivalence on unimpor- 
tant items with the other two tests, Items with the highest item discri- 
mination values were selected. As a result, on the unimportant Items 
selected for "Aborigines" the Item difficulty ranged from .76 to .94, 
and item discrimination ranged from .39 to .65. As a result, the unim- 
portant test items for the Aborigines passage were fairly easy for the 
normally-achieving students, but provided adequate discrimination between 
high and low achievers. 

Application of the selection criteria on "Tul Ipmania" and "Greece," 
and the single criterion on "Aborigines" resulted in a 20 Item test for 
each passage. On each test 10 Items measured unimportant Information 
and 10 items measured important Information. This representation resulted 
in a comprehensive 60 item test to measure the effects of advance organi- 
zers among the three passages for the primary investigation. 

Procures 

Preliminary Investigation 

Overview . The purpose of the preliminary Investigation was to 
investigate the conditions under which advance organizers could be made 
operational in the secondary content classroom. A criteria was developed 
for constructing advance organizers for content classroom use. A series 
of observations was made to determine the types of organizational beha- 
viors that teachers used in. These observations served as both a base- 
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line within a time-series design (Hersen & Barlow, 1976) to precede 
teacher training in advance organizers, and to assist in the identifica- 
tion of appropriate instances where advance organizers might be most 
effective. An obse vational system was developed to record these teacher 
behaviors (Appendix H) . After baseline, teachers were trained to mastery 
in the procedures for constructing advance organizers. Teachers were 
then observed. Student learning under the advance organizer condition 
was measured through interviews (Appendix J). Finally, students were 
trained to listen and use advance organizers, and information learned 
was assessed through the interviews. The pilot study provided informa- 
tion regarding the construction and implementation of advance organizers 
across secondary content settings. 

Subjects . Eight LD students and nine secondary content teachers in 
two senior high schools in the Olathe, Kansas school district were 
contacted and agreed to participate. Teachers were offered a $50.00 
incentive payment . jr participation. Teachers were randomly selected 
from a list of content teachers known to have LD students in their 
classes. Once teachers had agreed to participate. Learning disabled 
students in each of the classes were randomly selected and asked to 
participate until an LD student for each participating classroom had 
agreed to participate. LD students were offered a $10.00 incentive 
payment to participate. Parental consent was obtained. An additional 
teacher with no LD students volunteered to participate. A normally 
achieving student was selected for participation in place of an LD 
student. It was determined that this data could be useful in comparing 
LD student progress to a norm. As a result, a total of nine students 
and ten teachers participated in the pilot study. 
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There were four females and five males. Eight of the students were 
white, and one student was black. The range of student ages was 16 to 
19 with a mean age of 16.3 years. IQ scores for the ID students ranged 
from 87 to 109 with a mean of 97 (SD » 8.3). Reading for LD students, 
as measured by individual achievement tests ranged from 4.2 to 7.0 
(Table 3). The mean percentile for the eight LD students was 17.4 (SD » 
85). The Peabody Individual Achievement Test and the Woodcock-Johnson 
Psychoeducational 8attery were the two tests that had been used to 
assess comprehension. The one normally-achieving student scored at the 
70th percentile in reading on a standardized group achievement test. 

Setting . The schools in which the students were observed were in 
Olathe, Kansas. Olathe has a population of about 28,000 and 1s a fast- 
growing, suburban community of urban Kansas City, Missouri. Olathe can 
be characterized as having a relatively homogeneous middle-class popula- 
tion. The regular classrooms of the students were the settings for the 
observations. 

There were eight different classrooms involved in this study. Two 
sets of teachers team taught in two of the content classes. Therefore, 
in six classrooms, one teacher gave instruction, and in two classrooms, 
two teachers gave instruction. In each of these team teaching situa- 
tions, the second teacher was an LD teacher who typically played a 
support role, rather than being responsible for primary instruction. 
One teacher taught two of the target classes. A different LD student 
was selected for participation in these classes. Although the same 
teacher taught both classes, the two classes were considered independent 
of one another for measuring student progress since they covered dif- 
ferent content areas, were held different times of the day (morning 
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versus afternoon) and involved two different LD students. Therefore, 
across 10 teachers, nine different classrooms were involved. Table 8 
demonstrates the types of subjects taught, and the respective teachers 
involved. The number of students in each class ranged from 17 to 28. 
All of the classrooms were furnished with chalkboards, teacher and 
student desks, and instructional materials. The observers sat at the 
rear or the side or the side of the classroom for the observations. 

r~ 

Advance Organizer Criteria . Based on a review of the literature 
' on advance organizers and the organizational difficulties of LD adoles- 

cents, a ten component criteria was developed for constructing advance 
organizers. This criteria was informally submitted for review to experts 
r . in the fields of curriculum and instruction, educational psychology, and 

1 special education. The experts were asked to review the criteria for 

f their effectiveness at orienting mildly handicapped adolescents to a 

forthcoming learning task. Based on the reviews of the experts, the 

r 

criteria was revised three times before a final draft was developed. A 
manual was developed (Appendix G) to train teachers in developing advance 
organizers for their specific content classes. 

Measurement System. Based on the ten advance organizer criteria, 
an observational system was constructed. Table 9 lists the ten cate- 
gories and subcategories that were involved in the observations. A 
complete description of the observational system is included in Appendix 
H. A recording from (Appendix I) was developed to record the target 
behaviors. Each time a target behavior was observed, the actual time of 
occurance to the nearest minute was recorded. Therefore, several beha- 
viors could occur within a 60 second interval. The method by which the 
organizational information was delivered was also recorded. Several 
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TABLE 8 

Teachers, Students, and Subject Groupings 



Classrooms 



Teachers STUDENTS 

Class totals Subjects 



Subject 
Area 



First Design 
Classroom 1 
Classroom 2 
Classroom 3 
Classroom 4 



Teacher 1* 
Teacher 2 
Teacher 3 
Teacher 4 



20 
18 
20 
15 



1 
1 

1** 

1 



American History 
English 
Anatomy 
English 



Second Design 
Classroom 5 
Classroom 6 
Classroom 7 
Classroom 8 
Classroom 9 



Teacher 5 
Teacher 5 
Teacher 6 
Teacher 7 
Teacher 8* 



16 
25 
18 
18 
40 



Physical Science 
General Science 
Geography 
Biology 
English 



* An Lj ,-eacher was in the classroom acting in a support role. 

** This was the .lormally-achieving student used for comparison purposes. 
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TABLE 9 

ADVANCE ORGANIZER OBSERVATION COMPONENTS 



COMPONENT SUBCOMPONENTS COMPONENTS SUBCOMPONENTS 



1. Informed of pur- 
pose of AO 


AO will provide 
sone benefit 


7. Motivated 
students 


Positive 
consequences 

Negative 
consequences 

Interest 
statements 


2. Clarified the 
tasks' physical 
parameters 


Teacher's Actions 
Student's Actions 


8. Introduced 
new terms/ 
words 


i 

New terms/words 

Repeated terms/ 
words 


3* Identified tht 
topic of tht 
task 


Major topics 
Subtopics 


9. Provided or- 
ganizational 
framework 


Outline 


4. Provided back- 
ground Informa- 
tion 


New Information 
Previous lesson 


Lists 

Narrative 

Other 


10. Stated the 
general out- 
come desired 


Knowledge 

Comprehension 

Application 

Analysis 

Synthesis 


5. Stated tht con- 
cepts tc be 
Itemed 

> 


Content based 
Content free 


6, Clarified the 
concepts 


Examples 


Non-examples 
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modes were allowed to be scored for a single behavior. The possible 
delivery modes were as follows: 

Verbal: spoken, cassette, video or tape recording of 
teacher 

Visual Aid: chalkboard, overhead projector pictures 
Writing: paper, book 

Elicited: student response to teacher's question 

Other: film, song 

In order to determine the general configuration of organizational 
behaviors used by teachers over uie total class hour, the class hour was 
divided into three separate observational periods for recording occur- 
rences of the target behaviors. These three periods were defined as 
fol lows: 

Pre** lesson Period : The period of time beginning as soon as the 
first student entered the classroom until the Lesson Period b«gan. All 
comments of an organizational nature prior to the actual lesson, but not 
part of the actual lesson were included in tfcis period (i.e., overviews, 
presummaries, lesson directions). 

Lesson Period : The period of time beginning when the teacher began 
to give the class new content specific information related to the present 
topic or activity (i.e., began lecture or learning activity). 

Post- lesson Period : The period of time beginning when the teache" 
stopped presenting new information, and began to repeat, summarize, or 
make assignments. The post-lesson period ended when the teacher dis- 
missed the class or announced that lesson xas finished, or the bell rang 
and students left withr-tt di recti on(s ) . 
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In addition to the observational system, a student interview ques- 
tionnaire was constructed. For each of the advance organizer components 
one or more questions was written to elicit student awareness and/or 
understanding of that component. The questions were submitted to a 
panel of ten experts who included graduate students and professors 1n 
special education. TM experts were given the nuestions in random order 
and were asked to match the question with the most related advance 
organizer category. A 90% agreement level was set for acceptance of a 
question. Questions not meeting the 90% agreement level were either 
deleted or rewritten and resubmitted to the experts for approval. Using 
this procedure, wording changes were made on three questions, one ques- 
tion was deleted, and one question was resubmitted and subsequently 
approved. The interview questions are included in Appc .Jix J. 

At the end of the observed class each student was interviewed in an 
quiet location as close to the"* class as possible. The interviews lasted 
no more than three to four minutes. The observers interviewed the 
students and recorded student responses verbatim. Students were encour- 
aged to use any notes that they had taken during the class period to aid 
in their responses. 

Reliability . Reliability was determined by calculating the percent 
of agreement between observers during the training session, and then on 
10% of all subsequent observations. Observer recordings were compared 
occurence by occurrence for agreement. To have an agreement on a given 
behavior, both observers had to record the same time, within one minute, 
for the occurrence of the behavior. The recorded occurences had to 
occur in the same order for each observer. If these conditions were not 
met, a disagreement was scored. The percentage of agreement was cal- 
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culated by dividing the number of agreements by the number of agreements 
nlus disagreements and multiplying by 100 (Hall, 1974). 

There were f^ur observers trained in the observation system proce- 
dures. The percent of agreement during training was measured at .96, 
.87, .91, and .90, respectively. Across all observations (n * 129) 
there were 14 reliability checks. The inter-observer agreement across 
the four observers was 95 percent. For the advance organizer period 
alone, the inter-observer reliability was 95 percent. Agreement was 
calculated for each of the ten categories related to the organizational 
behaviors. For catejories 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and 10 (see Table 9) the 
interobserver agreement were all above 92 percent. However, for cate- 
gory 8, Introduced New Terms , agreement was 77 percent, for Category 1, 
In formed of Purpose of Advance Organizer , agreement was 672, and for 
Category 5, Stated the Concepts to be Learned the reliability was 50 
percent. Because of the low frequency of the -.atsgories any minor dis- 
agreement (e.g., one or two behaviors difference) resulted in a low 
percent agreement. Therefore, a better indication of reliability is 
obtained by examining total observations, which ^as calculated at 95 
percent. The percentages are listed in Appendix Q. 

Procedures. Each teacher received training in developing advance 
organizers for their particular content area. The training session 
consisted of five phases. First, prior to the training session, a 
manual for developing effective advance organizers was provided to the 
teacher. Second, within two days a training session was held. The 
training session began with a brief review of the study, and a review of 
the advance organizer training manual. Third, the observational system 
was described for the teacner, and the teacher's baseline data was 
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reviewed. Every attempt was made to make the teacher aware of his/her 
status regarding use of organizational behavic.rs. A strong rationale 

r 

was made for the use of advance organizers. Fourth, the researcher 
modeled the construction of advance organizers across various content 
areas, and the content area of that particular teacher. The teacher was 
then asked to construct an advance organizer on the Advance Organizer 
Worksheet for his/her content area (Appendix K.) Feedback was provided, 
and th'i training session was concluded. Fifth, the teacher was observed 

r using advance organizers in his/her classrooms. Observers provided 

feedback to the teacher on each observation related to the use of advance 

f organizers. Feedback was provided in the form of frequency of use for 

^ each category. 

\ As teachers began using advance organizers in their classrooms, 

r students were interviewed to determine if the use of advance organizers 

affected what information theycould identify related to the advance 
organizer categories after observed class periods. No specific inter- 
vention was planned for students. 

Experimental Design . The teacher's and student's responses to 
training was evaluated using two multiple jasel ine design across subjects 
(Baer, Wo?f, & Risley, 1968). There were four classrooms and four students 
across the first multiple baseline design, and five classrooms and five 
students across the second multiple baseline design (Table 6). Organi- 
zational behaviors were analyzed across classrooms and not teachers. 
Therefore for those classes where then* were two teachers, there was no 
differentiation as to which teacher engaged in the behavior. During 
baseline teachers were observed and were asked not to change their 
normal teaching behaviors. A minimum of five baseline points indicating 
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a stable or descending baseline slope was required before training was 
initiated (Parsonson & Baer, 1978). 

Teacher Training Findings . Figures 1 and 2 show the baseline and 
training results for teacher use of advance organizers. Figures 3 
through 6 repeat this data, and add the baseline and after training 
results for teacher organizational behaviors recorded during and after 
the actual lesson. Figures 7 and 8 show teacher use of advance organi- 
zers compared to student performance as a result of the implementation 
of advance organizers in the classroom. The number of organizational 
i behaviors that teachers engaged in for each observation period 1s shown 

by a closed circle. A mastery level of ten was set as a decision cri- 
teria for mastery. This is demonstrated by a dotted line on the figures. 
The data for classrooms five and six (C5 and C6) have been combined in 
Figure 2 since they are based on the observations of one teacher, but 
across two separate classrooms-: The data for C5 if represented by ti.e 
closed circles. The data for C6 are represented by the double circles. 

Before training the teachers across the classrooms observed engaged 
in no more than five or six organizational behaviors for any single 
classroom. Across classrooms one through four (CI, C2, C3, C4 Figure 1) 
the average number of advance organizers used during baseline was 2.97. 
(n * 32, SD * 1.06). Across classrooms five through nine (C5, C5, C7, 
C8, C9, Figure 2), the average number of advance organizers used during 
baseline was 2.57 (n » 33, SD » 1.96). After training, these averages 
increased to 8.94 (n » 33, SO * 2.46) and 9.57 (n » 33, SD 3 1.71), 
respectively. After training, mastery was met in CI by the fourth 
observation, in C3, C4, and C7 by the second observation, and in C2, C8, 
and C9 immediately after training. The teacher for C5 and C6 had dif- 
ficulty implementing the training in C5, but not in C6. In classroom six 
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(Figure 2) the teacher taught a science lab. The course and text book 
relied heavily on studert independence and discovery. As a result, the 
teacher had difficulty implementing the orienting activity because he 
felt the students should do that for themselves. A second training 
session was held with the teacher. The advance organizer procedures were 
then adapted for a discovery/lab situation. The only major adaptations 
that were made that the teacher was told to give a purpose for the lab, 
rather than state the concepts to be learned. In addition, since the 
teacher felt the book provided the advance organizers for the lesson, he 
was asked to point the students' attention to these. 

As demonstrated in CI of Figure 2, after the initial training 
session (labeled A), advance organizer use did not significantly increase. 
However, after the second training session (labeled B), the use of 
advance organizers increased, and mastery was met by the third observa- 
tion. This problem was not demonstrated in C6, because thi c class was 
taught using a more traditional lecture approach to science. However, 
the second training session did appear to increase the use of advance 
organizers. In C6, mastery was met in the first observation after the 
second training even though this ob'^vation was not made until three 
weeks after the training. 

In general, the findings across c- nine classrooms demonstrated 
that the traininq was effective. Across all observations, only one 
observation recorded use of less than six types of advance organizers 
after the teacher had met mastery. This observation is indicated by an 
arrow in classroom 2 (Figure 1). However, upon inspection of anectdotal 
information, the comments made by the research assistant recording the 
behaviors indicated that a film running the entire period had been 
shown. The film had been started before the bell rang in order to show 




the entire film during the class, period. As a result, there were few 
teacher comments of any nature. 

Figures 3 and 4 show thh use of organizational behaviors during the 
actual lesson (indicated by squares). Across the six classroom no clear 
pattern emerged that indicated that the use of organizational behaviors 
during the lesson was consistently affected because of the advance 
organizer treatment. In fact, the use of organizing behaviors are 
e: imely erratic from day to day across all classrooms. Figures 5 and 
6 shjw the organizational behaviors during the post-lesson period 
(Indicated by triangles). In general, no clear pattern emerged across 
classrooms that ir-;cated that the use of organizational behaviors after 
the lesson was completed was consistently affected because of the ad- 
vance organizer treatment. However, in specific classrooms different 
affects were observed. In C2 the us«s of p^t-lesson organizational 
behaviors appear to be increas-ing. However, in C5 and C9 the use of 
post-lesson organizational behaviors diminished after the advance organi- 
zer training. The means and standard deviations for the use of organ.'- 
zatinal behaviors during and after the lesson prior to and afte" the 
advance organizer training are included in Table s). 

Student Response Findi.igs . Figures 7 and 8 show the -esoonse of 
students to the use of teacher organizational behaviors. Student response, 
as measured by student interviews after the class period, indicated 
whether students were aware of the organization of the lesson and/or 
class period. Student responses are indicated by the larger open circles. 
Since student response to teacher behavior was measured on a different 
scale (amount of organizational information produced versus number o* 
categories used), a multiple scale graph was used. The scale to the left 
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of the graph indicates the number of statements or pieces of information 
that the student verbally produced in the interview that could be scored 
in one of the twelve categories used in the observation system. 

An initial inspection of student data after the teachers in CI and 
C5 were trained indicated that the performance of students did not 
significantly Improve as a result of training. Therefore, a student 
training session was implemented to increase student awareness of the 
use of advance organizers by their teachers. Each student was trained 
to listen for questions in each of the advance organizer categories. 
Students were told that teachers would be providing the answers to these 
questions during the first five minutes of the class period, but before 
the lesson began. Students were encouraged to write down the answers to 
the questions on a Using Advance Organizers worksheet (Appendix I.). 
Students were allowed to use the advance organizer worksheets to answer 
the interview questions in the- same way that they had used their notes 
to help them. 

The initial observation that the use of advance organizers alone 
was not assisting students to identify organizational information was 
not demonstrated across all students. In C3, C7, and C9 all student 
response scores were above baseline scores. In C2, C4, and C5 the 
majority of student response scores are above baseline scores. Only in 
CI and C8 are student response scores unchanged. Therefore, for some 
students use of advance organizers alone affect the organizational 
information that students get from the lesson. 

After training to identify advance organizer information (indicated 
by a dotted lint in Figures 7 and 8) all students' response scores 
increased. In general, the findings for student response to teacher 
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training and student training indicate that some students independently 
identified cues regarding information to be learned in the lesson, and 
demonstrated marginal progress. However, all students were able to 
benefit from training to use the advance organizer categories in order 
to organize information. However, conclusions based on this data must 
be drawn tentatively. Although behavior changes across students were 
replicated, limited response scores for students were obtained after 
student training, especially for students in C3, C4, C8, and C9. Addi- 
tional data could not be collected because of the close of the school 
year. Lack of this data raises questions as to the durability of student 
gains since the level of performance was rot demonstrated over a longer 
period of time. 

In addition to evaluating student response to organizational infor- 
mation by the number of scorable statements, the percent agreement with 
teacher organizational behaviors was calculated. For each observation 
where an audible tape recording and a student interview was available, 
the student interview responses was matched with what actually occurred. 
Computation of agreement was done by dividing the total number of agree- 
ments by the total number of agreements plus disagreements, and multi- 
plying by 100 (Hall, 1974). These percentages provided an indices of 
how much of the students' interview responses were connected to what 
actually occurred in the classrooms. The percentage of agreement also 
indicated the degree to which the student response scores (as repre- 
sented in figures 7 and 8) were reliable representations of what students 
actually received from that classroom, and not from guessing and/or 
general knowledge of the class. 
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Figure 9 shows the percent agreement between LD students and their 
teachers for each of the ten advance organizer categories before and 
after the advance organizer training. The percentages were computed on 
32 out of the 68 (51%) teacher observations model during baseline, and 
on 34 out of the 61 (59%) teacher observations model after training. 
The difference between the two percentages is indicated by a "D" above 
each category on the graph. 

Across all but two categories there were increases in the amount of 
agreement between teachers students. A total increase of 25 percent was 
found for all categories. The largest increases after training were in 
category' ten, knowledge of desired outcomes (51 percent gain), category 
one, knowledge of an advance organizer (68 percent gain), and category 
five, knowledge of background information (46 percent gain). The only 
categories where increases did not occur were in category three, knowl- 
edge of lesson organization, and in category eight, knowledge of motiva- 
tional elements. In these two categories, no change between baseline 
and training was found in teacher-student agreement. The student-teacher 
agreement for the one normally-achieving student (Figure 1, C3) was 80% 
before teacher training and 100% after teacher training. The onl^ 
category where the student had difficulty agreeing with the teacher 
during baseline was on knowledge of outcomes. The teacher-student 
agreement data is not included in Figure 9. 

The teacher-student agreement data indicates two possible conclu- 
sions. First, the reliability of the student interview data during 
baseline may be questionable. The total teacher-student agreement 
percentage during baseline was only 66 percent. However, the agreement 
of 91 percent after training was very good. Therefore, the poor agreement 
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during baseline may indicate that the baseline scores were inflated, and 
that in reality, the true baseline for students was lower. The organi- 
zational behaviors that were being used by teachers were not being 
detected by students. Therefore, 44S of what students provided in ?te 
interviews were "guesses" at what actually happened. Second, the increase 
shown in each category may indicate the powers of that category in the 
total advance organizer construct. Because a 25 percent increase was 
seen in teacher-student agreement overall, the training appears to have 
positively affected what students picked up in classes, in general. 
However, because the greatest agreement percentages were seen in the 
categories related to knowledge of outcomes, presence of advance organi- 
zers, & nd background information, it can be reasoned that advance organ- 
izers are most powerful when these elements are present. It is also 
reasonable to predict that advance organizers ere the least powerful 
when the categories related to' topics, lesson organization, teachers and 
student actions, and rationales (motivation statements) are emphasized. 
For tnese categories, it appears that students may pick up information 
related to these categories at the same rate, regardless of the presence 
of the advance organizer. 

Advance Organizer Category Use Findings . As shown in Figure 9, the 
advance organizer categories appeared to have had differential effects 
on student performance. The advance organizer training appeared to have 
affected general teacher organizational behaviors as well. While no 
clear patterns were observed across teacher organizational behaviors for 
the lesson and post- lesson periods (Figures 3, 4, 5, 6), the freguency 
data for each period indicates effects. Figure 10 shows the total use 
of organizing behaviors across all teachers for all three periods before 
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and after teacher training. The graph represents the number of organizers 
used per observation. 

Figure 10 shows that while advance organizers increased, lesson and 
post-lesson organizers decreased. Figure 11 shows the change across the 
three periods for each organizer category. The most dramatic decrease 
in organizers was in the number of topics used per observation during 
the lesson period (category two). A substantial decrease also was seen 
in the number of organizers used for teacher and student actions (cate- 
gory four). In almost all other categories related to lesson organizers 
there was either an increase or very little change after training. 

The number of organizers used during the post-lesson period was 
almost nonexistent both prior to and after teacher training. Only in 
the category of topics (category two) did the m.-nber used per observa- 
tion approach 1.00. This finding indicates that teachers did not use 
review techniques across the classrooms observed, regardless of teacher 
training. While this may be discouraging from an educational point of 
view, this strengthens the findings of this study because it eliminates 
the possibility that the information obtained from students in the 
interviews was based on data provided to students in a post-lesson 
review. These data indicate that the effects of the changes recorded in 
teacher organizational behaviors across the lesson and post-lesson 
periods did not appear to generally affect student performance. Studei.c 
response scores (Figures 7 and 8) did not decline, and teacher-student 
agreement (Figure 9) either went up or remained the same. 

Implications for Primary Investigatio n. Based on the data from the 
preliminary investigations, several deductions were made for use in the 
primary investigation. First, teachers were able to use advance organi- 
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zers 1n their typical secondary school classrooms with very little 
training. This finding confirms the contention that the use of advance 
organizers is a practical technique for use in secondary classrooms, and 
for ease of use in a cooperative planning model. Second, while some 
students showed gains just when advance organizers were used, student 
training and knowledge of the benefits of listening for advance organi- 

i i 

zers appeared to increase awareness of organizational behaviors across 
all classrooms. Third, the effectiveness of advance organizers may be 
contingent on the categories used to construct the advance organizer. 
The most powerful advance organizer categories indicated by teacher- 
student agreement were knowledge of the advance organizer, outcomes, 
background information, vocabulary, and concepts. Fourth, while advance 
organizers appeared to affect organizing behaviors in other parts of the 
instructional period, the advance organizer behaviors appeared to counter 
any negative effects on learning. 
Primary Investigation 

Subjects . Forty-six learning disabled and fifty-one normally-achiev- 
ing students participated in the primary investigation. The two groups 
of students were randomly divided into treatment and control groups 
using a table of random digits (Minium, 1978). There were 23 LD students 
in the treatment aroup, and 23 LD students in the control group. There 
were 27 normally-achieving (NA) students in the treatment group, and 24 
normally-achieving students in the control group. Unequal NA group 
sizes resulted from student absences on the days of the testing. 

Setting . The testing was done at two high schools in Olathe, 
Kansas. A date was set for each school for data collection. One make- 
up date was set for each site for additional data collection efforts. 
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Social Studies Test . All students were given the Social Studies 
subtest of the Woodcock-Johnson Psychoeducatlonal Battery (Woodcock and 
Johnson, 1977). This test 1s designed to be an Individually admin- 
istered test. The test measures social studies background knowledge 
from kindergarten through rt^t levels. The test was adopted for group 
administration using the following modifications: 

1. Student responses were self recorded on lined paper provided 
by the researchers. Numbers for each response were included. 

2. An opaque projector was used to project the stimulus items 
onto a screen. The researcher read the items to the group. 

3. All Items were administered to all students. 

4. While students were taking the advance organizer tests, the 
Social Studies tests were scored. Any responses on the social 
studies test that need clarification were obtained after the 
Advance Organizer tests were completed. 

Treatment condition . Advance organizers were constructed for each 
of the three reading passages based on the ten component criteria vali- 
dated in the pilot study. Three of the advance organizer criteria 
(Appendix G) were not used in the construction of the advance organizer 
passages. Step 4, Clarification of Action to be Taken , was not done 
because the test directions for both groups had to clarify what the 
students had to do. Second, Step 8: Motivate Students To Learn , was 
not done because students had been paid to participate, and the passages 
were too short to attempt specific motivational statements in the advance 
organizer. Third, Step 9: Introduce Vocabulary was not done because 
the reading level had been controlled, and almost all new vocabulary was 
measured directly on the Advance Organizer Test. Presenting any infonna- 
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tion in the advance organizer that could directly provide an answer to a 
test item was avoided. In addition, knowledge of actions and motivational 
statements had proved to make little difference in student response to 
advance organizers in the preliminary investigation. Appendix M contains 
the complete test package, with the advance organizers, that was distri- 
buted to students. Each advance organizer contained an opening and a 
closing paragraph that were similar across the three passages. The 
middle three paragraphs provided information relevant to each specific 
passage. 

Results from the preliminary study indicated that students must be 
made aware of advance organizers in order to maximally profit from them. 
Two procedures were employed to actively engage the student in the use 
of the advance organizers. First, a short training session was held. 
Using an overhead projector, advance organizers were defined, and the 
components of advance organizers discussed. The seven categories used 
to construct the advance organizers were presented. Students were told 
that an advance organizer would be read to them before each reading 
passage, and that if they listened for the information presented in the 
advance organizer it would help them to do better on the test. The 
training narrative is provided in Appendix N. 

A second procedure was used to make the student interact with the 
advance organizer. Students were asked to underline the parts of the 
advance organizer passage that they thought would help them when they 
read the reading passage. As the researcher read the advance organizer 
passage, students were asked to underline. Students were told that they 
could use the advance organizers as they read the story, but not while 
they answered the test questions. 



Therefore, the treatment condition was comprised of a short train- 
ing session on advance organizers Immediately following the Social 
Studies test. Before each reading passage and test, an advance organizer 
was read to the students while they followed along. Students were asked 
to underline what they felt were the most important parts of the advance 
organizer. 

Control Condition . The control group was given the Social Studies 
subtest, and after being riven the general directions, read each passage 
and answered the test questions. Students were not given any advance 
information about the passages. The test package included in Appendix M 
(minus the advance organizer passages) was used for the control group. 

General Procedure . The data collection took place in a large 
classroom and/or an auditorium. Each student had his or her own work 
space. As each student entered the testing area he/she was handed a 
large envelope and was told not to open it until directed. Once all 
students were present, students were instructed to put their names on 
the envelope. In addition, a verbal roll call allowed the construction 
of a seating chart for recording test taking times for each student. 

Students were directed to carefully remove the set of test materials 
from the envelopes. The Social Studies test was on top, and was admin- 
istered first. Once the Social Studies test was completed, all test 
protocols were collected and two research assistants began scoring them 
immediately. The general directions were then read to the students 
(Appendix M). Students in the treatment and control groups were in 
separate rooms, and engaged in the treatment or control conditions 
described earlier. 
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Students in both groups were instructed to put the passage (and 
advance organizers for the treatment group) back in the envelopes before 
they took the corresponding test. The time that each group began the 
reading passage was recorded. Students were told to raise their hand 
when they finished taking each test. Using the seating chart the time 
that each student took for each test was recorded. Students were 
directed to sit quietly and wait until all students had completed the 
test. 

When all tests had been completed, students were paid the two 
dollar incentive and they returned to class. Those students who needed 
to clarify their Social Studies test were retained until the responses 
had been clarified according to the test responses directions. They 
were then paid, and returned to class. 

Experimental Design . A postt«2St only, control-group design as 
described by Campbell and Stanley (1966) was used 1n this study. As a 
control variable for background information, the Social Studies subtest 
of the Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery (Woodcock & Johnson, 
1977) was administered. Preliminary inspection of the data indicated the 
possibility of sex differences. T- tests were used to determine if sex 
was a factor. The t-tests indicated that sex differences were present 
in the LD group. As a result, sex was used in subsequent analyses as a 
covariate. 

The independent variables were subject groupings (LD versus NA), 
and the experimental conditions (treatment versus control). The de- 
pendent variables were the types of information recalled (important 
versus unimportant) as measured by the Advance Organizer Test. 
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The three null hypotheses tested in the primary investigation were 
as follows: 

Hypothesis I: There is ,t,nificant difference between the 
classification of students as LO and NA and performance on the dependent 
variables. 

Hypothesis II: There is no significant difference between students 
in the experimental and control groups as measured by the multiple-choice 
tests following the treatment. 

Hypothesis III: There is no significant interaction between the 

classification of students and the type of information learned as a 
result of the treatment. 

The hypotheses were tested using multivariate analysis and covar- 
iance procedures (Finn, 1976). Wilks' Lambda was test of significance 
used. An approximate F was calculated for each test value. A .05 
probability level was used for-testing the significance of F. 

Test Reliability . The internal consistency reliability of the 
tests was determined by computing coefficient alpha for each test and 
group. Since coefficient alpha is equivalent to the reliability coef- 
ficient resulting from the use of the Kuder-Richardson No. 20 formula 
when dichotomous data is used, the computed reliabilities could be 
compared to the reliability coefficient computed for the test valida- 
tion. Reliabilities were not computed for each passage test, as was 
done during test development, but were computed for important ^nd un- 
important information across the three passage tests for each group. 
This was done because statistical analysis was done on important and 
unimportant information, and not by individual passage tests (repeated 
measure design). 
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The reliability for the test of important information across all 
subjects was .84, and .83 for unimportant information. For the LD 
group, the reliabilities for important and unimportant information were 
both .78. The reliabilities for important and unimportant information 
for the NA group were .81 and .65, respectively. These reliabilities 
are presented in Table 10. The reliability of the tests were all well 
within the range obtained during the test validation phase. Therefore, 
it was concluded that the tests were highly reliable for the purposes of 
measuring and interpreting the effects of the experimental conditions. 

Cc *ol of Other Factors . The time that it took students in both 
experimental conditions to read each passage and take the test was 
recorded. An estimate of the difficulty of the tests across groups was 
indicated by the amount of time it took students to complete each passage 
and test. For the LD treatment group the average time was recorded at 9 
minutes, 27 seconds (SD * 1 mi-n. 34 sec). The average time for the LD 
control group was 10 minutes and 30 seconds. (SD * 1 min. 41 sec). 
For the NA treatment group the average time was 9 mintues 2 seconds (SD 
■ 1 min. 49 sec), and for the control group, 9 minutes and 32 seconds 
(SD ■ 1 min. 47 sec). The tests did not appear to require a signifi- 
cantly greater amounts of inspection and response time for any specific 
group of students. This finding may indicate that the reading and 
interest levels v;are adequately controlled across students. 

In order to determine whether students actually received the advance 
organizer treatment, the average number of words underlined and the 
number of different continuous underlines were counted. This measure 
allowed comparison of the LD and NA groups to determine whether perfor- 
mance on the dependent measure could be explained in terms of receiving 
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TABLE 10 



Reliability Coefficients for Advance Organizer 
Test: Primary Investigation 

LD SUBJECTS (n - 46) 

Alpha 

Important Information (30 items) .78 
Unimportant Information (30 items) .78 



NA SUBJECTS (n ■ 51) 



Important Information (30 items) .81 
Unimportant Information (30 items) .81 



TOTAL FOR ALL SUBJECTS (n "> 97) 

Important Information (30 'items) .84 
Unimportant Information (30 items) .83 
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or not receiving the information in the advance organizer. Analysis of 
the underlined protions of the advance organizers indicated that ID and 
NA received similar information from the advance organizer, and at 
similar rates. Across the three passages LD students underlined an 
average of 73.2, 77.5, and 52.4 words .per story. The average number of 
different continuous underlines counted were 8.4, 7.7, and 7.8. For the 
NA students the average number of words per story was 74.8, 87.8, and 
56.6. The average number of different continuous underlines counted 
were 10.6, 9.7, and 10.9. Very little variation was found between 
groups on similar passages. 

As a result of the consistency in the test reliabilities found 
between the test validation sample and the primary investigation, the 
level of these reliabilities, the small differences in test-taking 
times, and the small differences in the reception of information in the 
advance organizer (as measured* by underlines), the effects of the test 
and the environmental conditions at the time of the treatment were 
judged to have, had little influence on the treatment effects. Control 
of these factors allowed for a clearer interpretation of the effects of 
the experimental conditions. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 



The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of advance 
organizers on learning disabled adolescents, processing of verbal infor- 
mation under both controlled and natural conditions. First, a test was 
developed and validated to measure the quantity and quality of learning 
that might be affected by advance organizers. Second, a preliminary 
investigation was conducted to develop and validate criteria for construct- 
ing effective advance organizers. This pilot study investigated the 
procedures necessary for training teachers to use advance organizers 
most readily adapted to the regular class *oom, and the effects of advance 
organizers on student in secondary school settings. Third, a control-group 
study was conducted using the validated test instrument. This investigation 
examined the experimental effects of advance organizers as a cognitive 
mediator with LD adolescents as compared to normally-achieving adolescents. 

The test developed to measure the effects of advance organizers, 
and the findings of Che preliminary investigation described in Chapter 
III were used in designing and implementing the primary investigation. 
Three hypotheses were tested in the primary investigation. They were as 
fol lows: 

Hypothesis I: There is no significant difference between the 
classification of students and performance on the dependent variables. 

Hypothesis II: There is no significant difference between students 
in the experimental and control groups as measured by *he multiple-choice 
tests following the treatment. 
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Hypothesis III: There is no significant interaction between the 
classification of students and the type of information learned as a 

result of the treatment. 

The results of the multivariate analysis of covariance (MANCOVA) 
indicated that all three-null hypothesis be rejected. The means and 
standard deviations are reported 1n Tables 11 and 12. Wilks' Lambda was 
the tests of significance used in the multivariate analysis (Table 12). 
The results of the MANOVA for the covariates are reported in Table 14. 

Hypothesis I . The multivariate test indicated a significant dif- 
ference in the distribution of group centroids (Table 13) based on 
classification across both dependent variables. (Wilks' Lambda « .82837, 
£-value 9.32335, £ .001, df ■ 2, 90). The univariate analysis indicated 
significant d\ c ^rences between groups for each of the two dependent 
variables, impo. -nt and unimportant information. For important informa- 
tion the difference was significant at £ .001 (F-value - 4.58552, df - 
1, 91). Unimportant information was significant at £ .04. (F-value « 
18.67326, df » 1, 91). Based on these analyses, null hypothesis I was 
rejected. The classification of students as LD or NLD affected total 
test performance, and performance on each type of information measured. 

Hypothesis II . The multivariate test indicated a significant 
difference in the distribution of group centroids (Table 13) due to 
treatment across both dependent variables (Wilks 1 Lambda ■ .73446, 
F-value « 16.26948, £ .001. df « 2, 90). The univariate analysis in- 
dicated significant differences between groups for important informa- 
tion, but not for unimportant information. For important information 
the difference was significant at £ .001 (F-value * 15.36126, df * 1, 
91). The level of significance for unimportant information was cal- 
culated at £ - .247 (F-value * 1.36022, df * 1, 91). Based on these 
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TABLE 11 

Cell Means and Standard Deviations for Dependent Variables by Experimental Couoition 



ADVANCE ORGANIZER CONDITION 

LD Subjects 

Important Information 
Unimportant Information 

NA Subjects 

Important Information 
Unimportant Information 



MEAN 



18.95652 
14.43478 



22.11111 
23.33333 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



4.62678 
5.27280 



5.04848 
4.16949 



N 



23 
23 



27 
27 



CONTROL CONDITION 

LD Subjects 

Important Information 
Unimportant Information 

NA Subjects 

Important Information 
Unimportant Information 



12.73913 
18.08696 



20.87500 
22.58333 



3.99110 
4.68957 



5.05029 
2.66893 



?3 
23 



24 
24 



Total Sample Important Information 18,83505 
To tal Sample Unimportant Information 19,79381 



5.87665 
5.55641 
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97 
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TABLE 12 

Cell Means and Standard Deviation for Covarictes 



SEX 

LD Subjects 

Advance Organizer Condition 
Control Condition 

NA Subjects 

Advance Organizer Condition 
Control Condition 



MEAN 



1.52174 
1.30435 



1.70370 
1.41667 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



.4704/ 
.51075 



.046532 
.50361 



N 



23 
21 



27 
24 



SOCIAL STUDIES SUBTEST 
LD Subjects 

Advance Organizer Condition 
Control Condition 

NA Subjects 

Advance Organizer Condition 
Control Condition 



175.34783 
177.43478 



183.81481 
184.83333 



4.21694 
4.92513 



3.63780 
4.39037 



23 
23 



27 
24 
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TABLE 13 



Sumuary of HANCOVA and HANOVA for Primary Advance Orgalnzer Investigation 



TREATMENT 



VALUE 



df 



SIGNIFICANCE 
Of f 



Multivariate lest 

Hotel ling's T* 

Ml Us* Laufcda 
Important Information 
Unimportant Information 

CLASSIFICATION 

Multivariate Test 
lintel line's T z 
llllks' Laufcda 

Important Information 
Unimportant Information 

CLASSIFICATION BY TREATMENT 

Multivariate Test 

Hotel Hnq's T z 

Milks' Laiifada 
Important Information 
Unimportant Information 

TREAjj jEHT FOR ID CLA SSlf ICATiQH 

Multivariate Test 

Hotel I Ing's T z 

Milks' taitfcda 
Important Information 
Unimportant Information 

TREAT HEHT FOR HA CLASSIFICATION 

Multivariate Test 
Hotel ling's T z 
Milks' LdnLdd 
Important Information 
Unimportant Information 



.36154 
.73446 



.20719 
.82837 



.37478 
.72739 



.72710 
.57901 



.00996 
.99013 



16.26948 
16,26948 
15,36126 
1.36022 



9.32335 
9.32335 
4.58552 
18.67326 



16.86504 
16.86504 
8.72198 
5.84511 



32.71951 
32.71951 
23.57921 
6.44192 



.44836 
,4483< 
.8126b 
.59269 



2,90 
2,90 

1,91 
1.91 



2,90 
2,90 
1.91 
1.91 



2,90 
2,90 
1.91 
1.91 



2,90 
2,90 
1.91 
1.91 



2,90 
2,90 
1,91 
1.91 



0,000 * 
0,000 * 
0.000 * 

0.247 



0.000 * 
0.000 * 
0.035 * 
0.000 * 



0.000 * 
0.000 * 
0.004 * 
0.018 * 



0.000 * 
0.000 * 
0.000 * 
0.013 * 



.640 
.640 
.370 
443 
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TABLE 14 

Summary of MANOVA Results for CovaMates 



SEX 



Important Information 
Unimportant Information 



SOCIAL STUDIES SUBTEST 

Important Information 
Unimportant Information 



BETA 
WEIGHTS 

.14835 
-.00240 



.30970 
.18402 



STANDARD 
ERROR 

.97293 
.91824 



0.11046 
0.10425 



T-VALUE 

1.47689 
-0.02307 



3.08322 
1.76470 



SIGNIFICNACE 
OF T 

0.143 
0.982 



.003 
.081 
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analyses, null hypothesis II was rejected. The treatment condition 
significantly affected the test performance of students as a whole. 
However, the treatment significantly affected the recall of important 
information, but not unimportant information. 

Hypothesis III . In addition to the significant main effects, the 
multivariate test indicated a significant interaction (Table 13) between 
classification and treatment (Wilks* Lambda * .72739, F-value * 16.86504, 
p_ .001, df a 2, 90). The univariate analysis indicated significant 
differences for both important (F (1, 91) ■ 8.7'!, £ .01) and unimport- 
ant (F (1,91) ■ 5.85, £ .02) information. The presence of the inter- 
action makes the interpretation of the main effects demonstrated under 
the first two hypotheses difficult. Therefore, in this investigation 
the interaction is of primary importance. This interaction is graphi- 
cally illustrated in Figure 12: For the NA group the advance organizer 
consistently increased the group means for both important and unimpor- 
tant information. For the ID group the interaction effects were dramatic. 
Students not given the advance organizer passage recalled significantly 
more unimportant information than important information. The reverse 
occurred for students who received the advance organizer treatment. 
More important information was recalled than unimportant information. 
The advance organizer treatment significantly increased the total recall 
of information for all students, and also increased the amount of impor- 
tant information recalled by L0 students, but decreased the amount of 
unimportant information recalled by LD students. The type of information 
recalled by the NA group was not affected by the advance organizer 
treatment. 1 1 * 
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A multivariate analysis nf variance was used to determine the 
simple effects of the treatment for the LD group and NA (Table 13). For 
the LD group (treatment versus control), the multivariate test was 
significant at £ .001 (F-value - 32.71951, df - 2, 90). In addition, 
significant differences were found for both important (£ .001) and 
unimportant (£ .02) Information. For the NA group the tests of signi- 
ficance for the treatment condition were not significant for either 
test, or overall (£ .05). Therefore, while the three major hypothesis 
were not rejected, the treatment affected the LD group, but not the NA 
group. Although the means for the NA group showed an increase, this 
increase was not statistically significant. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Summary 

The success of current efforts to maximize the experience that ID 
adolescents receive in the secondary content classroom is dependent on 
three factors. First, special education programs must develop curri- 
culum approaches that promote independent success of the student in the 
secondary content classroom. Second, environmental supports must be 
available to the LD adolescent in the secondary content classroom that 
interface with skills learned in the special education setting. Third, 
teachers must enlist the student's active participation in the learning 
process. 

In the past twenty years,- there have been several curriculum 
approaches developed for effecting change in the LD adolescent. However, 
only one model, learning strategies, has attempted to define the outcomes 
of their curriculum as the independent success of the student in the 
normal secondary curriculum. Empirical research has demonstrated that 
the learning strategies approach can affect LD adolescents approach to 
reading, writing, and listening tasks required in th? secondary class- 
room (Deshler, Schumaker, Alley, Warner & Clark, 1981). This data lends 
support to the theory that LD adolescents who approach tasks inefficiently 
i.e., possess inefficient learning strategies may be tr ,ht strategies 
that will make them more efficiently respond to learning tasks. However, 
actual increases in classroom performance as an effect of this training 
has had only limited success. This limited success may be due to an 
over emphasis on the student, and not enough emphasis on the environ- 
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mental conditions affecting the student in the secondary content classroom. 

The environmental supports made available for LD adolescents may 
affect how well a student learns and generalizes skills that have been 
learned. However, environmental supports can only exist if classroom 
teachers are able and willing to provide such supports. In special 
education, v .he ability and willingness of teachers to assist mainstreamed 
students has been addressed primarily through f-ooerative planning 
(Riegel, 1980). Yet little research ex1r ts related to how cooperative 
planning should be initiated, and what skills content teachers should 
have as a result of cooperative planning. One technique, the advance 
organizer, has been proposed as a skill that secondary content teachers 
could use that might benefit LD adolescents. 

The present investigation examined whether advance organizers would 
make the LD adolescent more efficiently receive, select, and process 
important versus unimportant information on selected academic tasks. 
There were three phases to this study. First, 51 LD and 63 NA subjects 
participated in the development of a Sfist to measure important and 
unimportant information. This test was used to evaluate performance of 
LD and NA adolescents on the two dependent variables (important and 
unimportant information) in the third phase of the study. Second, eight 
LD adolescents, one NA adolescent, and ten secondary content teachers 
participated in a preliminary study designed to investigate the use of 
advance organizers in an applied setting. Using two multiple-baseline 
designs across teachers and students, teachers were trained to use 
advance organizers, and students were trained to listen for advance 
organizers. This phase generated information regarding how organizers 
might be used and constructed in a natural setting. Third, the primary 
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investigation examined the effects of advance organizers under more 
controlled conditions. There were 46 LO and 51 NA adolescents involved 
in this phase. The advance organizer test, developed in the first phase 
of research, was used to measure how LD and NA adolescents performed on 
measures of important and unimportant information under treatment and 
control conditions. 

A post- test only design was used with sex and social studies know- 
ledge as covariates. Students were randomly assigned to treatment and 
control conditions. Students in the treatment condition were briefly 
oriented to the use of advance organizers as an aid to learning, and 
were then given the advance organizers before reading a passage and 
taking a test. 

Results of the preliminary investigation demonstrated the efficacy 
of using advance organizers in secondary classrooms. All teachers were 
able to learn to use advance organizers in their classrooms with minimal 
training, and all students showed increases, in their awareness to teacher 
use of advance organizers after training. 

The primary investigation addressed the more substantive issues of 
the quantity and quality of information learned as a result of advance 
orgarizers. In order to explore these issues three null hypotheses were 
tested: 

Hypothesis I: There is no significant difference between the 
classification of students and performance on the dependent variables. 

Hypothesis II: There is no significant difference between students 
in the experimental and control groups as measured by the tests following 
the experimental condition. 
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Hypothesis III: There 1s no significant Interaction between the 
classificat1c;t of students and the type of 1 information learned as a 
result of the treatment. 

The data were analyzed using multivariate statistics. The results 
of the analysis Indicated that all three null hypothesis should be 
rejected. Across all students, the advance organizer treatment signifi- 
cantly increased test scores. However, when the data were analyzed for 
each group, the difference was significant for the LD group (£ .05), 
but not for the NA group (£ .05). A significant interaction was demon- 
strated for the LD group on the type of information learned (£ .05. LD 
students in the treatment group identified more Important information 
than the control group. Students in the control group identified more 
unimportant information than students in the treatment group. In addition, 
LD students performed significantly poorer than NA students on measures 
of both important and unimportant information. Howeve* , this distance 
was minimized when the advance organizer treatment was present. 
Conclusions 

The results of this investigation support the postulation that 
advance organizers can exert a positive influence on the learning of LD 
adolescents. This influence can be described in two ways. First, the 
advance organizers used in this study increased the amount of important 
information that they could identify from the reading material. Second, 
the advance organizers diminished the amount of unimportant information 
that they detected. Yet, of practical significance is the fact that NA 
adolescents were not negatively affected by the treatment. In fact, 
increases were seen in the amount of information learned by NA adoles- 
cents, although this was not significant. 
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These findings also lend support to the "strategy deficiency hypo- 
thesis" as applied to the learning disabled adolescent. LD adolescents 
in the control condition attended to more unimportant than important 
aspects of the material. The advance organizer countered this perfor- 
mance. Brown and Smiley (1977, 1978) suggested that the. ability to 
discern important from unimportant information is developmentally based 
and is closely related to effective strategy use. If this is true, then 
the poorer performance of LD adolescents on this task'suggests that LD 
adolescents are developmentally delayed in developing strategies to 
effectively select and organize information relative to the learning 
task. 

The finding that LD adolescents may be developmentally delayed on 
this measure when compared to NA adolescents is contradictory to the 
findings of Tarver and Maggiore (1979). Tarver and Maggiore found that 
the cognitive difference between LD students and NA students diminished 
as LD students approached adolescents. However, the differences in 
findings may be attributable to the fact that Tarver and Maggiore used 
tasks that were not parallel to the demands of the secondary setting. 
If this explanation is accepted, then this finding illustrates the 
importance of considering the impact of the environment of secondary 
schools on the learning of adolescents. Tasks appropriate for measuring 
the learning of younger students may not accurately represent the pro- 
cessing demands that LD adolescents must face in secondary schools. 

The advance organizers used in this study produced such dramatic 
changes in the type of information recalled by LD students. This finding 
reinforces the notion that strategy training can impact the performance 
of LD adolescents. The advance organizer, as conceptualized in this 
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study, was able to promote more efficient processing of information by 
ID adolescents on tasks closely related to what is required of them in 
the secondary content classroom. 
Educational Implications 

The experience of ID adolescents in the mainstream can be maximized 
only if special education programs are designed to promote the independent 
success of students in the mainstream, and environmental supports are 
made available to LD adolescents that correlate with learning and skills 
learned in the resource room. Advance organizers is a technique that LD 
teachers can easily present to secondary content teachers as one type of 
environmental support. Additionally, the LD teacher can train the LD 
student to listen for advance organizers in the content classroom 1n 
order to more efficiently identify and process the to-be-learned Informa- 
tion. This cueing of students -to announce the presence of advance 
organizer i, and the training to identify and use advance organizers may 
be the most critical factor in affecting student performance. These 
factors incorporate the aid of the student in learning. Changes in 
teaching behavior alone, without considering what the learner brings to 
the learning task may not influence student learning (Ausubel , j,969; 
Jermstedt, 1976). If special education instruction is designed to 
promote the independent success of the student, and environmental supports 
are present in the secondary content classroom, then the effects of 
advance organizers, as conceptualized in this study, should be positive. 
Limitations 

There were several limitations in this study. 
1. The participation of research subjects in this study was 
greatly affected by three factors. First, not all students in the test 
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validation phase were paid incentives. This may have affected their 
performance on the tests. Second, there was a high rejection rate for 
the number of students who were asked to participate, especially in the 
district where no incentive were allowed. Participation was on a volun 
tary basis rather than on random selection. The expense of obtaining 
subjects in terms of time and money in future research must be weighed 
against the general izabil 1ty of the data that 1s generated. Third, the 
number of LD adolescents who fit the LD identification criteria was 
limited. Originally, the investigators had proposed using a group of 
low-achieving students as a comparison group. However, the numbers of 
students who fit the low-achiever criteria were either in an LD program 
or were characterized as being truant. Therefore, those students who 
actually participated in the phases of this study are a sub group of 
those students actually served-in the LD programs. Furthermore, results 
are based on LD students in eastern Kansas and western Missouri. This 
limits the general izabil ity of the data. 

2. The dependent measure used in this study was developed for 
this study, and was not a standarized test. Therefore, the results of 
these tests my not be general izable to other populations. 

3. The findings of the preliminary study may not be general izabli 
to other populations since a single-subject methodology was employed, 
and time limitations prevented the collection of data that would have 
documented the durability of training effects. 

4. Analysis of student performance on the tests indicated that 
the test passages were not equivalent in terms of difficulty. The 
passage on the Aborigines was much easier for all students, especially 
for NA students. 
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5. The identification of Idea units for the development of the 
test measure was done by adults who were good readers rather than adoles- 
cents who were good readers. Ideally, the identification of the idea 
units for subsequent item writing should have been done with normally- 
achieving adolescents. 
Future Research 

Advance organizers represent only one area that relates to skills 
needed to assist ID adolescents in the mainstream. Other research to 
develop a set of techniques that might be available for secondary content 
teachers via a cooperative planning model or through teacher training 
programs would be worthwhile. 

In the area of advance organizers, research needs to be done on the 
categories and combinations of categories used to develop advance organi- 
zers. It may be that single categories may not influence performance as 
much as the interaction of these categories. 

Finally, a critical element in this study was the training of the 
student to be aware of advance organizers. Further research and develop- 
ment in training materials for the student are needed. The ultimate 
goal of research, however, should be on teaching the ID adolescent to 
generate his/her own advance organizers in the absence of teacher formu- 
lated advance organizers. The ability to do this may well be what 
separates LD adolescents from their normally-achieving peers. 
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APPENDIX A 
SUBJECT SELECTION AND VALIDATION 
CRITERIA 
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Selection and Validation Criteria 



S election of Subjects 

Learning Disabled Students . Subjects for this study will be selected 
from a target population of secondary UO students currently served 1n 
senior high school programs. Participants will be enrolled 1n grades 
10*12 and will be receiving special services at least one hour a day 
1n the resource room 'from a teacher who meets Kansas certification 1n 
the area of learning disabilities. No participant will be enrolled 
1n the resource room for more than 3 hours each day. Information regard- 
ing age, IQ, grades* retentions, absenteeism, academic achievement 
and other marker variables listed below will be collected. A Valida- 
tion Team consisting of one school psychologist and two 10 specialists 
will Independently rate the Information from school records to deter- 
mint that their sole handicap 1s learning disabilities. This aporoach 
will Insure that all subjects participating 1n the study are cownonly 
defined using a specified criteria. The criteria to be used will be 
ntm of exclusion. Students who demonstrate one or more of the follow- 
ing conditions will be excludad from the sample: 

1. Demonstrates reading ability above .the 7th grade reading 
level or has a discrepancy between grade placement and 
reading achievement of * or more years as measured on the 
most recently actainistared Individual achievement test. 

2. Students whose Intelligence scores fall below one and a 
half standard deviations from the mean. , 

3. Students who fit the definition of "children with personal 
and social adjustment problems 11 which were manifested before 
the student evidenced learning problems. The definition of 
these children which will be used by the Validation Team 1s 

as follows: Personal and social adjustment problems typically 
manifest themselves as marked behavior excess es and deficits 
which persist over a_ Period of time, senavior excesses ana 
deficits include the following: 

a. Agressive and/or anti-social actions wnich are Intended 
to agitate and anger others or to Incur punishment. 

b. Inappropriate and/or uncontrollable emotional responses 

c. Persistent moods of deoression and unhappiness 

d. Withdrawal from Interpersonal contacts 

e. Behaviors centrally oriented to personal pleasure-seeking 
with little or no regard to the consequences of any acts 

Singly or 1n combination, behavior excesses and deficits may 
be Indicative cf emotional disturbance, mental 1llness v or 
social maladjustment If they are manifested over an extended 
period of time 1n various environments, and may interfere with 
social interactions and learning. 
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4. Students who are economically disadvantaged. In order to fit this 
category, a student's family must have financial difficulties so 
severe that they require substantial assistance from SRS or other 
government agencies. Examples of youths who may fit this category 
are: Youths whose parents are on welfart; a youth whose mother 
receives ADC payments. 

5. Students who are environmentally disadvantaged. In order to fit this 
category f a student's home environment must have been or be sub- 
stantially different from the family environment of most children 
and represent a severe level of deprivation or neglect before the 
learning problem surfaced. Examples of youths who may fit this 
category art: A youth who has been formally placed outside the 
natural home; a youth who wis abustd or neglected to the extent 

that formal Inquiry was made; a youth who was somehow Isolated from 
arv Hfe outside the home; a youth whose parents were killed and 
has lived 1n several homes since then. 

6. Studtnts who are culturally disadvantaged. In order to fH this 
category, a youth must have been raised 1n a culture either within 
or outside the United States which 1s substantially different from 
public school education. Examples of youths 1n this category are: 
A youth ralseo within a "cult" or religious sect with schooling 
which does not approximate public education today; a youth raised 
1n another country with little or no training 1n reading, speaking, 
speaking or writing English. 

7. Students'who are sensorally handicapped. Hearing Impaired, The 
definition for. a primary disability 1n hearing will be a loss of 
26 or more decibels 1n one ear or both ears. This Indicates that 
a youth needs help from a professional and 1s considered a primary 
impairment by audlologlsts. Visually Impaired, The definition 

of a visual impairment which may necessitate special programing 
is visual acuity less than 20/70 1n the better eye with correction, 
or evidence of chronic narrtiw field of vision or any other cnronic 
visual problems other than those that have been corrected with 
glasses or contact lens. 

8. Students who are physically handicapped. This category would 
include any student with a physical Impairment (e.g., heart ailment, 
orthopedic handicap) that has resulted in the student not being 
able to participate in regular school programing and activities. 

In sunnary, students with no severe deficits and students whose deficits might 
be linked to sane other disability or disadvantage will not be members of the 
LD population as determined by Validation Team. 

Normal Achievers . The criteria for selecting normal achievers will be any stu- 
dent wno has never received, or has been referred for special education services, 
does not meet any criteria listed for the learning* disabled. and does not meet 
only criteria listed below: 
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Has received an F 1n the most recent grading period 1n an 
acadcnlc subject other than math (e.g., social studies* 
science, English.) 

Scored below the 33rd 511 e on the most recently administered 
group achievement test. 

Classified as having average IQ by either a group or Individual 
measure. 
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APPENDIX B 
SCHOOL RECORDS DATA COLLECTION FORM 
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Data: 

Recorder: 



S. 
6. 

7. 
3. 

9. 



SCHOOL RECORDS DATA SHEET 
SECTION I: BASIC INFORMATION 

1. Youth's Coda No 

2. Youth's Birth Data 

3. Youth's Sex 

4. Youth's Race 



Mala 1 

Female 2 

White 1 

Black 2 

Hispanic...., 3 

Native American 4 

Asian 5 

Other (explain) 6 



Youth's Grade Itvel 198_-3_ School Year 

Circle the grades that this subject has repeated. 
Nona < 1 2 3 4 \S 5 7 3 9 10 



11 12 



Circle the grades in which thlv^subject formally received special 
education services. 

Nona X 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 1C 11 12 

Is a language othar than English the typical language spoken 1n the home? 



(Circle oee) HO 1 

If yes, what language., 
Youth's Olagnosls 



YES. 



BILINGUAL. 



Learning disabled 
Emotionally disturbed 
Mentally retarded 
Multiple handicap 
Physical handicap 
Non-categorical 
Other ( 



J 



No 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Yes 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 



Oatt of Diagnosis 



10 ; Total nimbi r of elementary schools attended (grades 1-6) 

11. Total nunber of junior high schools attended (grades 7-9) 

12. Total number of high schools attended (grades 10-12) 
13a Total number of grade retentions 

14. Total number of suspensions (7th grade & up) 

15. Number of principal/counselor contacts for dlsclplary 
purposes In the 1981-62 school year 



(elementary scnoois) 
(Junior highs) 
(high schools) 
(retentions) 
(suspensions) 

(contracts) 
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16. Is there evidence of any of the following in the student 1 s record? 



No Yes 

Convulsive disorder 1 2 

Physical handicap 1 2 

Serious illness 1 2 

Serious accirtent 1 2 

Drug Therapy 1 2 



Please explain each "yes" 



17. For each of the conditions below are there indications that the condition 
pertains to this student? These indications would be obtained from 
sources such as school records or teacher , parent, or other Informants' 
reports. See the Instructions sheet for the definitions of these 
conditions. 

For each condition circle the number under the appropriate column. 



Emotional Disturbance or 
Personal & Social 
Adjustment Problems 



No Information 
is Available 



Information 
Indicates 
No Problem 



Information 
Indicates 
a Problem 



Hearing Impairment 0 1 2 

Visual Impairment 0 1 2 

3 hysica11y Handicapoed 0 1 2 

Cultural Disadvantage 0 1 2 

environmental Disadvantage C 1 2 

Economic Disadvantage 0 1 2 



v cuth Obtained a very low Score 

on an Abil 1ty or TO Test 

' - . e . , -2 SD's Selow the mean, 

or worse) j 1 2 

If any of the above conditions are indicated -or this subject, what :nfcrr.ation 
points to the oresence of these conditions? Please indicate *or aacn whether 
:ne oroolem occurred before or after l3 was diagnosed. 



Ma 



Count grades and attendance 



Subject Title . _ • Subject Title JC * u 



Ability/ Aptitude/ Intelligence Test Score 



' i Najne a/ Test 
deluding fora) 


Mime of 
Subtest(s) 


Standard 
Score 


Grade 
Score 


Age 
Score 


silt 
Score 
by Age 


511e 

Score 

by 

Grade 


Grade 
Place* 
ment at 

Testing 


Oate(s) of 

Administration 




a*y 







































































Reading/ Achievement Test Data 



1 Nane of 'est 

-^eluding Form) 


Maine of 
Subtest(s) 


Standard 
Score 


Grade 
Score 


Age 
Score 


51 le 
Score 
by Age 


Sill 

Scor« 

by 

Grade 


Grade 
Place- 
ment at 

Testing 


Oate(s) of 
Administration 


TO. 


day 
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Tuliomania 



UfitH 1615 /the favorite of all flowers in Europe was Chi rose, y But in 
i snort time/public opinion changed in favor of the :ulip./ Tulips nad first 
been brought co Germany from Turkey in 1559./ They were first brought inco the 
■Netherlands in 1593./ The general putilic began co take an interest In this 
new flower/as che result 0/ a sudden craze for tulips In Paris-/ Suddenly 
the tulip found itself considered an important flower/and a sign of wealch./ 
At that vary jnanent,/the sudden spread of a plant disease produced several , 
strange cnanges in its petals./ People took advantage of this plant disease/ 
by producing many new kinds of tulip./ 

The rush for tulips had now spread chrougn Europe. /The Netherlands ,/and 
in particular che town of liaa Hem, /became the main supplier of bulbs. / tn 
1525/the bulb of a favorite tulip was already worth its weight in gold, /The 
experts created pink, /violets/yellow culips,/and others/using many colors 
in several ways./ Hundreds or different kinds were grown. /The bulbs sold 
for hian prices. /Also, /it was easy co grow them/on che smallest piece of 
land.y Everyone wanted to get in on this new adventure- / 

The weavers of Haarleci,Aho Md an important trade in this town,y4hrew 
themselves into this work/even chough they knew nothing of tulips,/ Tne 
.'lower trade grew and grew to an all timp hign in the winter of 16j6./ It 
er.ded quickly just a few monchs later. /this craze has since been named 
11 tu 1 1 pmania- y Everybody became invol ved. /Gu tcners ,/errand-boys • /innkeepers., / 
barters, /chirihey- sweeps /and cax-ca Hectors, /were struck with "tui i pmania .y .tat 
one class of peoale was left out, /'The few citizens wno kept their ne&f , 
called the rest 7 1 the hooded ones.'/ This referred to tne noods worn by 
macmtn. / 

In che cown of Hoom/a house was bougnt for the orfce of chree tul io 
bulbs./ Uhen several buyers were after che same bulb/they did not hesitate 
to offer cne sailer huge bribes. /They mignt offer him a coacn t /or a fine 
teatf of horses./ jiuyers and sellers met two or tnree evenings each week,/ 
"hey net in oars ywnere Cheir trading lasted lace into the night./ The same oulb 
mignt be sold ar many as ten times in a single day./ 

"any peoole nad bougnt on credit, /if Chey were not able to sell the bulbs / 
they found themselves not able to pay their ail is. /Suddenly che public became 
scared/because the country's wealth came from a system oased on credit./ Qn the 
24th of c eor-iary/a grouo met m Amsterdam and decided from tnat aay ')ty*:n\y 
contracts drawn do Defore che 30cn of ;;ovemoer 1626/were to be payed, /tarHer 
contracts were cancelled,/ The buyer. could *ree nimself of ni s contract by 
paying a smal 1 /imount/to/the selleryand returning cne bulb ta nim./ On the 
27th, of Aoril/tne Stares of ; lol 1 and* approved :nis decision. ' On trfe following 



:ay 

10 



//the oricef for che "nest costly Dulbs arooped *rsm one tnfcusand to ten 
nars, /Sanity nad returned y^ac cne price of Tuny individual tragedies./ 



iem«- 
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APPENDIX D 
Passages and Idea Units Rating Forms 




The Passage used for constructing the tests of Important and unimportant In- 
formation were taken and adapted from the following sources: 

Aborigines 

Reader's Olgtst. Great adventures that changed the world. Pleasantvllle, 
New York: The Reader's Digest Association, lnc.« 1978* 227*230. 

Tul ipmanla 

Zunthor, P. Qiily Ufa in Rembrandt's Holland. New York: The Macmlllan 
Co., 1963, 4*- 52. 

Greece 

El lot, A. The horizon concise history of Greece. New York: American Heritage 
Publ 1 shing Co., 1972, 1S3-L34. 



J 54 



-I DREAMED THAT GREECE MIGHT STILL 8E FREE 



The Turks referred to their alien captives as rayah. The word means "cattle." 
it was not an insult to the Greeks or any other conouered people. It was 
simply the expression of an attitude. The Turks had long been people wno 
roamed the Eurasian plains. They lived togetner with their flocks and nerds 
r- as long as conditions permitted, How Constantinoole, together with a growing 

empire, belonged to then. They were very devoted to the spread of Islam. The 
Christians that they ruled felt no such devotion. Christians within the 
Turkish rule were seen by their Turk masters as lacking true religion or spirit. 
™at made them "cattle" from the Moslem viewpoint. Christians witnin the 
empire were forbidden to carry weapons or to ride on horseback. The Turks felt 
such things would not be natural for them. 

Every Christian had to pay a yearly "head tax" to keep his head on his 
shoulders. If they didn't tney were beheaded. Every Christian family that 
had five male children had to give one son to the Turks to be raised as a 
janissary, an important soldier in the Turkish army. The word comes from 
the Turkish yenicari. The word means "new soldiers," Janissaries foraed a 
special army, (Moslem parents used to sneak their children into Christian 
homes in the hope that they would be officers in the army.) They could not 

» marry. All their loyalty was at the kings command. They were Che most im- 

portant guards in Turkey, The only other Christian soldiers were the Knights 

r~ Templars. This cruel tax at least guaranteed a job for sons who were taken, 

Christians could only watch wnen they saw their most beautiful daughters taken 
away to the Tunes' to be harem slaves. Harem slaves were kept in luxury, and 
mignt even become the mothers of important Turks and kings. 

The prophet Mohammed directed his followers to allow religious freedom 
to tne "People of the Qoox." That included Jews and Christians. Therefore, the 
Greek Christian archbisnop was carefully respected by tne Turks. 

With the exception of some taxes on a son or daughter, Greeks of this 
time ga*e to tne sultan tne tnings that were :he sui tan's. They gave to God 
the tnings tnat w*re God's. They were not made to pray to false gods. They 
were not made to go against the teacnings of Jesus and "live by tne sword." 
The Christians' lands were their own to use. They were allowed to teacn 
tne children who were not taken away. This protected the growth of the Greek 
language and faith. Even tne gods of old Greece returned as saints and 
angels ready to help the huntole and the wise. 

c rom this vie* of nistory, Greece had aT. but disappeared Denind Turkey's 
^eavy certain. Yet for the Greeks, life went on in a new mood of quiet, 
peace, small joys, and family sorrows. You mignt say tnat Turkisn ru l -e actually 
neioed Greeks practice wr.at Christ nad preacned. T^ev were made to live as a 
mild 'lock, like sheep— or "cattle/ 1 as the T^rxs said. 

Theme- 



O 'J 

ERIC 



64 total idea units 16 1 ' s 

32 1n each half 16 2's 

16 3's 
16 4'$ 

•I DREAMED THAT GREECE MIGHT STIU 3E FREE* 

1. Tht Turks referred to their all en captives as rayah. 

2. Tht word means "cattle* 

3. It was not an Insult to tht Greeks 
— m 4. or any other conquered people. 

m 5. It was simply tht expression of an attitude, 

m 5. Tht Turks had long bttn people who roamed the Eurasian plains, 

_^ 7, They lived together with their flocks and herds as long as conditions permitted. 

C. How Constantinople, 

— _ 9. together with a growing empire, 

10. belongtd to then. 

11. They were very devoted to tht spread of Islam, 

n 12. Tht Christians that thty ruled felt no such devotion.. 

13. Christians within the Turkish rule were seen by their Turk masters 

14. as lacking true religion or spirit. 

15. That made then "cattle 11 

16. from tht'ftoslan viewpoint. 

17. Christians within tht emplr* were forbidden to carry weapons 

1G. or ridt on horseback. 

13. Tht Turks felt such thlngi -would not bt natural for them. 

20. Every Christian had to pay a yearly "head tax" to keep his nead on n1s shoulders 

21. If they didn't they were beheaded. 

22. Every Christian family at had five mala children had to give one son to the 

Turks to be raised as a Janissary, 

23. an Important soldier 1n the Turkish amy. 
24. The word comes from the Turkish yeniceri. 

25. The word means "new soldiers." 
23. Janissaries formed a special army. 

27. (Moslem parents used to sneak their children into Christian nomes 

23. in :he nooe that they would be officers in the army.) 

20 . They could not narry 

30. All their loyalty was at the kings command. 

31. They were the cost Important guards 1n Turkey. 

32. The only other Christian soldiers were the <n1gnts Temolan. 

33. This cruel tax at least guaranteed a joo *or sons *no were taken. 

24, Christians could only *atcn wnen :ney saw t.":e1r cost beautiful 3aucjnters 
taxen away to Ztm 7ur*i u ~* ,urtn slaves. 




— 35. Haren slaves were kept in luxury, 

_36. M Mw .,„ „,„„. tn , stMR of )npopMnt Turkj Md 

— 3C. That included Jews and Christians. 

— 39. Therefore, tne Greek Christian archbishop was ear.*,n 

_«0. With the exception of sone taxes on a son o^ur " " " TUrkS ' 

_4l. Greeics of this time gave to the sultan 

— 42. the things that were the sultan's, 

They gave to God 

— 44. the things that were God's. 

— 45. 'hey were not made to pray to false gods 

~47' ^ t0 30 a9a1r ' St We ^ Jesus 

— and liv. by tn. s»m. " 

Th. Christian,' lands tn , 1p „,„ u 



Tn. y „„ iMow . d „ : . sen tM mndptB • 
_ • This pr, tKtM „. 3rowt „ of „, 5rttk «" -y- 



— =2. ready to help 'the hunble *nd the wise 
33. Fron this view of history, 



— 33. ret for the Greeks, 

— 36. life went on j n a new mod of quiet, 

57. peace, 

5C. small joys, 

3 9 « and family sorrows 

— 51. They were made to live as a mild flock, 

52. like sneeo— 

53. or "cattle. " 

— 5*. as tne Turks said. 
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TuHpciania. 



Until IS15 the favorite of all flower In Europe was tM rose. Out 1n 
a Short tiiw public opinion changed 1n favor of the tulip. Tulips had first 
been brought to Germany from Turkey 1n 1559. They wer* first brought into the 
Netherlands in 1593. The general public began to take an interest in this 
new flower as the result of a sudden craze for tulips in Paris. Suddenly 
the tulip found itself considered an important flower and a sign of wealthy 
At that very moment, the sudden spread of a plant disease produced severs 1 
strange changes in its petals. People took advantage of this plant disease 
by producing many new kinds of tulip. 

The rush for tulips had now spread througn Europe. The Netherlands, and 
in particular the town of Haarlem, became the /rain supplier of bulb3. In 
1625 the bulb of a favorite tulip was already worth its weight in gold. The 
experts created pink, violet, yellow tulips, and others using many colors 
in several ways. Hundreds of different kinds were grown. The bulbs sold 
for hign prices. Also, it was easy to grow them on the smallest piece of 
iand. everyone wanted to get in on this new adver.ture. 

The weavers of Haarlem, who had an important trade in this town, threw 
themselves into this work even though they knew nothing of tulips. The 
flower trade grew and grew to an all time hign in the winter of 1638. It 
ended quickly just a few months later* This craze has since been named 
"tulipmania. 11 Everybody became involved. Butchers, errana-boys, innkeepers, 
barters, chimney-sweeps » and tax-collectors, were struck with "tul ipmania. 11 *<ot 
one class of people was left out. The few citizens who kept their heads 
called the rest 1 tne hooded ones.'* This referred :o the noods worn by 
madmen. 

tn the town of Hoom a house was bought for the price of three tulip 
bulbs. When several buyers were after the same bulb tney did not hesitate 
to offer the seller huge bribes. They might offer him a coach, or a fine 
team of horses. 9uyers and sellers met two or three evenings each week. 
They met in bars where their trading lasted late into tne night. The same bulb 
might be sold as many as ten times in a single day. 

ftany people had bougnt on credit. If they were not able to sell the bulbs 
they found themselves not able to pay their bills. Suddenly the public became 
scared because the country's wealth came from a system based on credit. On the 
24th of Feoruary a group met in Amsterdam and decided from that day on only 
contracts drawn jp before tne 30th of :Jovemoer 1536 -ere to be payed. Earlier 
contracts were cancelled. The buyer could free Himself of his contract by 
saying a small amount :o the seller and returning the bulb to nira. On the 
27tn of Aoril the States of Holland approved tnis decision. On tne following 
day the price for the most costly bulbs drooped from one thousand to tan 
ao liars. Sanity ^ad returned - at the price of .Tiany individual tragedies. 



"heme- 



ABORIGINES 



An Author onct described the Australian outback as "either a desert or 
a flood. M In soot years It only rains three Inches, Temperatures climb 
nign into the 100' s. In otner years, heavy storms turn the desert Into sandy 
swamps. Few early Europeans dared search out this world of stagnant water 
and dwarf trees. 

Until the IPQO'j only aborigines were aole to survive in the bleak deserts 
of Australia. With their great knowledge of the desert's changing seasons, 
these people moved constantly to different places for fresh water. They 
carried almost no belongings with them, Botn men and women went naked and 
slept in simple windbreaks or out in the open. Their food was mostly roots, 
berries and insects, as well as rats, snakes, and lizards. Food often was 
eaten raw. From a flour of pounded seeds, women made small cakes that added 
very little nourishment to their food. When hunting was good, men were able 
to hunt for meat, usually a large bird or a kangaroo. They also fished. 

Hunters drew pictures of the animals on bark shields to insure a large 
supply of game. They also imitated animals in dances. Charles Qantin watched 
one such dance in 1326. "One man", he wrote, "acted out the movements of a 
kangaroo grazing in the woods while a second crawled up, and pretended to spear 
nim. " When the explorers Robert Ourke and William Uills were in Australia, they 
were even invited to join a dance. They refused. They did, however, use ab- 
origines as guides* Trips by Europeans into the desert brought about the end 
of the aborigines 1 way of life. Smallpox and other new sicknesses killed a 
great many of them. 

Greater damage was done by the shock that the European way of Hfe had on 
these orinitive people. White farmers violated hoTy places without knowing 
<t. Hunting grounds became large sheep runs. Old laws were replaced by new 
ones tnat the natives did not understand. To defend their dying world, some 
nunters fougnt armed white intruders with their Stone Age spears. But few 
could re-create the simple existence that Captain James Cook nad described 
in 1770. 'They may appear to some," Cook observed, "to be the most wretched 
people on earth. But really they are far happier tnan we Europeans, Being 
unacquainted not only with the unnecessary but with the necessary comforts so 
much sought after in Europe, they are happy in not knowing the use of them. 
They live in peace wnich is not disturbed by the inequality of their condi- 
tion. The Earth and Sea give them everything they need for life. They do not 
wish for great houses or nice furniture. They live in a warm and fine cli- 
mate, and enjoy clear air. They see no use for clothes. They left benind 
the cloth that we gave them. In short, they seemed to set no value on any- 
thing of their own or any one article we could offer them. This, in my 
opinion, snows that tney think themselves orovided with all things tney need 
for life " 

Thane- — 
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total Idea units 18 l's 

1n each half ia 2 1 s 

IB 3's 

ia v$ 

ABORIGINES 

_ i. An author onci described the Australian outback as "either a desert or 

a flood, * 

^ 2. In soot years 

3, 1t only rains three inches. 

__4. Temperatures climb high Into the 100's. 
5. In othtr years, 

__S. heavy storm turn the desert into sandy swamps. 

7. Few early Europenas dared search out this world of stagnant water and 

dwarf trees. 

_ 3. Until the 1800* s 

^_9. only Aborigines were able to survive 1n the bleak deserts of Australia 

^10. With their great knowledge of the desert's changing seasons, 

— 11. these people moved constantly to different places for fresh water. 

_J2. They carried almost no belongings with th^m. 

_13. Both men and women went naked 

14. and slept 1n Simple windbreaks 

_ IS. or out 1n thf open 

_16. Dielr food was mostly roots, 

_ 17. berries 

_ 13. and Insects, 

— 19. as well as rats, 

_J20. snakes, 

^ 21. and lizards, 

^22. Food often was eaten raw. 

_J23. From a flour of pounded seeds, 

24, '/omen made small cakes that added very little nourishment to their food. 

25. When hunting was -good, 

^26. nen were able to hunt for meat, 

27. usually a large bird or a kangaroo. 

2G. They also fished. 

29. Hunters drew pictures of tne animals on oark snields to insure a 

large supply of qame. 
30. They also imitated animals In dances, 

31. Chales 0ar*1n watcned one such dance in 1336. 

32. 'One nan'\ 

33. ne wrote, 

^,34. detect out tne -novemsnts of i <angaroo gra;e1n* in the «oods 
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25. while a second crawled up, 

26. and pretended to spear h1». M 

J37. Uhen the explorers Robert 8urke and William Wills were in Australia, 

3Z. they were even Invited to join a dance. 

J9. They refused. 

jW. They d1d f 

jU. hjwever, 

12, use Aborigines as guides. 

_;2* Trips by Europeans into the desert brought aoout tne end of the Aborigines 1 
way of Hfe. 

jM. Smallpox and other new sicknesses killed a great many of them. 

j*5 . Greater damage was done by the shock that the European way of life had on 
these primitive people. 

j46 • White farmers violated holy places without knowing it. 

j!7. Hunting grounds became large sheep runs. 

jW. Old laws were replaced by new ones that the natives did not understand. 

49. To defend their dying world, 

J5G. some hunters fought araed white intruders with their Stone Age spears. 

31. But few could re-create the simple existence that Captian James Cook 
had described In 1770. 

J52. M They my appear to some," 

JS3. Cook observed, 

54. "to '.e the most' wretched people on earth. 

55. But really they are far happier than we Europeans. 

56. Being 'unacquainted not only with the unnecessary 

57. but with the necessary comforts so much sought after in Europe* 

58. they are happy in not knowing the use of them. 

5 9. They live in peace 

c> which is not disturbed by the inequality of their condition. 

1 # The Earth and Sea give them everything they need for life. 

*2. They do not wish for great houses or nice furniture. 

63. They live in a warn and fine climate, 

64. and enjoy clear air. 

65. They see not use for clothes. 

66. They left behind tne cloth that we gave tnem. 

6 7. In short,. 

6 8. chey seem to set no value on anything of their *wn 

65. or any one article we could offer them. 

70. This, 

71. in my opinion 

72. snows tnat tney tinnic tnemselves provided with all tnings tr.ey need 
for life." 
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APPENDIX E 
DIRECTIONS FOR RATING IDEA UNITS 
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ERIC 



You trill find three (3) 500 word passages 



1) Rttd through tht passage. 

2) At tht bottom of tht pant, write what you feal ts tht thtmt of 
tht passage* 

3) On tht following paoes, you will find tht same passage brofctn 
down Into *idea units." 

4) Rata tach Idea unit according to Its importance t ha oassaga 
on a scale from 1 to A. (1 being of low Importance and 4 being 
of high Importanct). Follow the steps listed below 1n rating 
the Idea units* 

STEP A, Check-off half of those Idea units that you feel art the 
least inwortant as compared to the other half of the Idea units. 
In other words, you should rate 50$ of the units as least Import- 
ant and 50? as most Important to the theme that you nave stated. 
Tor your reference the number of units you should have 1n these 
two groups 1s printed 1n the uooer comer* of the first page of 
Idea units for each passage. 

STEP B . Using only the group of Idea units that you have ident- 
ified as least important to the theme 1n STEP A , rate 505 of these 
units -as a 1 (the least Important), and SOS as a 2 (slightly Im- 
portant) . 

STEP C. Now, using only the group of idea units that you indent- 
if led as most i in t nlir t a nt 1n STEP A. rate 505 of these units as a 
3 (Important) , and 505 as a 4 (the most Important). 

STEP D. Review your ratinos. In the uoper comers of the first 
papa of idea units for each oassaoe is a list of idea units that 
you should have in each ranklnc (1 thru 4), The number will varv 
slightly between passages and witfiin passaoes. (i.e., One passant 
has 64 idea units, therefore an eoual number of 16 idea units are 
in tach of tht four rankings. Howtvtr, another passage has 78 
idea units, therefore the number within rankinas varies between 
19 and 20.) 

5) In sunwary, you should have rated the Idea units into two levels 
of importance, and then subdivided these Into two additional 
levels of importance. The result is the identification of 4 levels 
of importance for the idea units in each passage. The number of 
idea units at each level should natch the numbers listed in the 
uoper right hand corner of the first page of idea units for each 
passage. 

6) The time that it takes for you to complete this task may vary. 
The first oassaoe may take you from 20 to 45 minutes. D ractice 
should make the second and third oassaqes po more ouicJcly. 

7) If you have an£ Questions olease contact Keith Lenz, Sick *larrs f 
or Vicki ColHurn for clarification at the University of Kansas 
Institute for Research in Learnino Disabilities, (913) 864-4780 
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APPENDIX F 

ADVANCE ORGANIZER TEST VALIDATION PACKAGE 



Hi 



1*7 



As pert of your participation In this Un1vtrs1ty of Kansas .Study , you 
will be reading three short stories tnd answering mutllple choice quest- 
ions* 



By cooperating, you wll hilp provide inmn to important questions. 
Confidentiality rill bt guarded. Your not will not bt connected *ilt\ 
your answers «n my puSHc or private report of the results. 

I. This envelope has tht matertals you win rtttd to take otrt 1ti this 
study. Do not git the* out of order. Qo not look ahead* 

I. Carefully raaove the materials from tht tnvelooe. Then should 
bt a page with tftt word STORY on top of tht metartals • Do not 
rtad tht story until you art toll to begin, Hits 1s not a timed 
ttst so you win not have to rutu, 

3. Each story has a stapltd sot of querttcns that goes with 1t. Chech 
to oeka sun that you have thro stortet and thna sots of questions, 
Chec* to make sunt that tht tltlt of the story matches the title 

of the set of questions. 

4. Put your name on the 3 sets of questions right now. Be careful 
not to six up the order. 

5. You are going to reed each story and vmmr a set of aultlplt 
choice questions on each story. As soon as you have rtad tht first 
story carefully you should put tht story back 1n the envelope. Do 
not look bade. 

6. Once you have put tht story 1n tht envtlope, take the set of 
questions for that story and answer than. 

7. Multlplt choice questions require that you select 2H1 b «t answer 
from several answers. For each multlplt choice question you will 
havt S cmrtces. Please CIRCLE the letter of tht ana answer that 
best answers or completes the multlplt choice 1tra. 

E XAMPLE QUESTIONS AND A NSWERS: 

Who discovered Ao»rlc* \.- Spain? 



a. Cortex 
Co lunb us 

c. Magellan 

d. Vespucci 
a. Washington 



The first president of the United Starts was 

a- Adan, 
£53 Washington, 
c. Lincoln, 
d* Jeffereon. 
e. franklin. 

3. Make sunt you CIRCL£ a letter for each question, 

9. As soan as you answer all tht questions for that story, put your 
set of questions in the envelope* 

10. Read the next story, and put it 1n the tnvelope after you have 
read It cartful ly. Answer the sat of questions that gets with 
that story u befiare* When you art ft n1 shad, put the questions 
'n the envelope and 90 on to the third and final story. Answer 
&e multiple choice questions in the saoe manner as before. 

11. When you are finished with all three passages, bring your envelope 
of completed materials to the pereon monitoring the study. 

12. &..fore you leave be sure to get your $2.0011 You must sign a re- 
lease fans before you are paid. 
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STORY 



Tu11flman<a 



Until 1515 tin favorite of all flowers 1n Europt was tin ros«. But irr 
a short t1ao public opinion changed 1n favor of trtt tulip. Tulips had first 
bm brought to Germany froa Turtcty 1n 1559. Thty were first brought Into tht 
Netherlands in 1593. Tht gantrtl public began to take an Interest 1n this 
now flower as the result of a suddan craza for tulips In Paris. Suddenly 
tha tulip found Itsalf considered an laportant flowar and a sign of wealth. 
At that vary esaant, tna suddan spraad of a plant dlsaasa produced savaral 
strtnge changes In Its Pauls. Paopla took advantagi of this plant dlsaua 
by producing aany new kinds of tulip. 

Tha rush for tulips had now spraad through turope. Tha Netherlands, md 
in particular tha town of Haarlem, became tna sain suppHar of bulbs. In 
1525 tha bulb of a favorlta tulip was alraady worth its walgnt in gold. Tha 
axparts craatad pink, vlolat, yallow tulips, and othars using aany colors 
1n savaral ways, Hundreds of dlfferer*. kinds wara grown. Tha bulbs sold 
for Mgn prlcas. Also, 1t was aasy to grow thaa on tha saallast plaea of 
land. Evaryona wan tad to gat 1n on this naw adventure. 

Tha waavars of Haarlea, who had an Important Cida 1n this town, thraw 
theasalves Into this work avan though thay knaw nothing of tulips. Tha 
flowar trada grow and graw to an all tint high 1n tha win tar of 1635. It 
tndad quickly just a faw months Tatar. This craza has slnca baan named 
"tu11pman1a." Everybody becaart Involvad. But chars, errand-boys, Innkaapars, 
barbars, ehlaney-sweeps , taa-ca 11 actors, wara struck with tullpmanla." Met 
one class of paopla was laft out. Tha ftw citizens who' kapt thalr haads 
called tha rast 'tha hoodeil onts. ' This referred to tha hoods worn by 
madman. 



In tha torn of Hoom a housa was bought for tha pries of thrtt tulip 
bulbs. Whan savaral buytrs wart aftar tha same bulb way did not hesitate 
to offar tna salltr huga brlbas. Thty might offar him a coach, or i f ne 
team of horsas. Buyars and salltrs mat two or thrtt tvtnings each week. 
Thay nat In bars were thalr tradlnc lasted lata Into tha night. Tha sant bulb 
algnt ba sold as aany as tan tlraas In a slngla day. 

HSZJUSll ?* d b0U9ht .? n crtd1t ' If **** "o* «*1a » Mil tht bulbs 
-heyfound thaasalvas not ablt to pay thalr bills. Suddanly tht public btcaat 

ISJTS* 5 ?^" 3 * tt * aunCry ' s r tl ! tft « fron « »/«taa btsad on credit. On tha 
2*th of Pebruary a group oat In Amsterdam and dacldad frw that day on only 
eontnets drawn up bafort the 30th of November 1636 wart to ba oavad Later 

9 „ »*5 1 aaount to tha salltr and rttum ng tna bulb to Ma. On tht 
27th of AoHl tha States of Holland approved this decision. On tha folloJlnc 

£n23' Pf S 2^, , 2 B i? t 2* ly bUlb4 dr0lwl 'roT5n. 0n tnous.n^ ?l> 'l^" 9 
dollars. Sanity had returned - at the price of many Individual tragedies. 
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QUESTION - TuHpaairU 



16b 



TulipaanU 

1. What group of weople took an Interest In tulips after they were first 
brought to tht Nathtrlands? 

4. tht dty woe»n 

b. tht country fenrars 

c. tht flower grower* 

d. tht general public 

e. tht fortign traders 

2. Why wart people 1n tht Netherlands Intansted 1n tht tulips? 

a. ptoplt could buy tht tulips wore chttoly than roses 

b. ptoplt could oefce tulips into ptrfuns 

c. ptoplt wanted to follow a craze that had starred in Paris 

d. tht tulip had just bttn named tht national flower of Holland 
a. tht German* had btgun to ust tht tulips as a tyot cf «d1dne 

3. What was tht tulip bast known for in tht Netherlands? 

a. a vary fast growing flower 

b. a sign of tht new govemnent 

c. a sign of peace, lova, and simplicity 

d. a flowtr that would not 9tt dlsaasas taslly 
a. a sign of waalth and Importance 1n society 

4. whan did tht plant dlsaasa first spraad to tht tulips? 

a. at tht tint they first cant to Garaany 

b. wntn thty became popular 1n tht Netherlands 

c. at tht timt thty wart popular 1n Paris 

d. at tha tint of H tu11p*an1a." 

a* whan tha town of Haarlam bagan supplying bulbs 

5. how did tha dlsaasa to tha tulips afftct tha paopla of tha Netherlands? 

a. ptoplt wart able to product many kinds of tulips 

b. paople lost th«1r jobs and thalr hootts 

c. paopla lost a lot of thalr savings 

d. paopla wart able to buy tha tulips chaaply 
a. paopla could no longar ust tulips chaaply 

C what happened throughout all of Europa as a rault of tha tulip olant dlsaasa? 

a. rosas became popular ones again 

o. tulips wart sold vary quldcly 

c. tulips wart 1n a grtat demand 

d. tullos got tht dlsaasa and died 
a. tullos became vary cheap to buy 
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3y IS23. * little avtr 30 years after the tulip hid first been brought to 
the Netherlands, what had happenad to tulip bulbs? 

4. aany could not be found 

b. runy could be gotten cheaply 

c. «any wuld no* grow wall 

d. many hid not grown 1n cost 
a. uny war* very expensive 

•tuHBBinlt - lists !hrta colon that the tulip axperts created. These 
thrta colors Included: 

a. yello*, pink* and violet 

b. red, yellow, and pink 

c. violet, ortnga. and white 

d. pink, orange, and red 

a. yellow, violet, and orange 

According to •Tullpaanla* 1n addition to creating new colors for tulips, 
the experts also creatad tulips with 

a. bulbs that wart of dlffarant slzas 

b. %tm% that wart ouch stronger 

c. colors usad 1n «any dlfftrant ways 

d. flowars that lasted longer an tht stem 

e. leave* that wart of dlfftrant shapes 

What was one of tha results of the development of the new tulips: 

a. the prlca of tulips soon want down 

b. the people bought only ana color 

c. the old tulips we^t of tan destroyed 

d. the new tulips did not last as long 

e. the tulip bulbs sold for higher prtcas 

According to "TullpBanla* what was one of the rtasons why tulips became pawl 

a. they had stems that wart sturdy 

5. they war* very aasy to grow 

c. they needed very little water 

d. they could be grain from read 

e. thay could ba usad 1n perfuses 

Another reason that *Tul Ipmanla" gave for why tulips became popular #as that 

a. they could ba grown in snail pots 

5. tftey needed v^ry little sunlight 

c. they grw best on poor, roefcy soil 

i. they could ba grewn on small pieces of land 

e. they couu ba usad for fertilizing farm land 
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Hon did tht wtavtrs of Hurlw i-tspcnd to tht tu11p crait? 

a. thty organlitd tht silling and trading of tulip bulbs 

a. thty organlztd aany tulip growing clubs 

c. thty Jt1t that ptoplt who ralstd tulips wart »ad 

d. thty rtlt that wtavlng was mora Important than tulips 
a. thty thrm thwtlvts Into raising and sailing tulips 

tS!T l l^cJ! fl , T U .!]2!? n1 *" " h4t srwQ ln "•tnwUnds kntw nothing 
about raising tulips 7 

a. tht pa1nt« of Aostardem 

b. tht clocteakcrs of Hoom 

c. tht florlstr of Srusrels 

d. tht weever* wf Haerlea 
o. tht faraers of Hoom 

Uhtt had hippened to tht flower tndt by tht winter of 1636? 

a. 1t had fallen to an all timt low 

b. 1t wu bistd totally on tht rost 

c. 1t hid grwm to an all timt high 

d. it was control! td by tht govtnwent 
«. 1t hid just begun to decline 

According to "Tul'lpaanla" what specific groups of people wtre affeetad 
by tuiipmtfi? 

a. fishermen, orptnters, and cooks 

b. clock-^rktn, painters, and bankers 

c. butchers, barters, and chimney sweeps 

d. storekeepers, waitresses, and tailors 
t. priests, housewlvts, and children 

What were people who did not beam involved tn tullaman.a called? 

a. •the flower fanatics" 

b. "the maitoen" 

c. "the crazy ones" 

d. "tht hooded ones" 
t. "*fte tulip maniacs" 

In wnich town wis 4 hcusa bought *or 3 tulip bulbs? 

4* 8russe1s 

b. Holland 

c. Haarlom 

d. Hoom 

a. Amsterdam 
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Id. Wtut would happan wfctn stvtral tuU t juytns wanted ta buy tilt san bulb? 

a tftay held public auctions to soli tftt tulips 

b. tftty often offered tftt stll tr hugt brlftts 

c tftt buying ofttn tnded 1n vcllenca 

a. tftt prfct of tftt bulb wtnt down 

e. very ofttn tftt bulb was stolen 

20. What would a coacft wltft a ttam of horses bt used for during tftt tul1pman1a? 



a. to bribi tulip sellers 

b. to deliver tftt tulip bulbs 

c. to symbolize tftt tulip grwrfng tradt 

d. to colltet 4 tulip tax 

e. to transport turps in tftt city 



21. The tulip buslntss was so popular Out tulip buyers and sail en 

a. wart not ablt to sptnd time wltft their faarf 11 as 

b. wart ablt to take vacations to many d1ff . Mt countries 

c. ha^ to icoet averyday in oniar to do all of tftt trading 

d. had to foru tulip trading cluds to conduct business 
a. had to.aeet two or tftrtt evenings tacft wttk 

22. How did tftt tulip buyers and sellers usually conduct buslnass? 

a. tftay ofttn net In dart alleys and streets 

b. tftty fltt in bars for tfttir tulio buslntss 

c. tftay met in dty Cornell rooms to tract 

d. tftty ofttn ate largt natal s as tftty tradtd 

a. tftty btgan by naming all tftt bulbs to bt sold 

23. How long did t*t trading of tulip bulbs usually last? 

a. until lata at night 

b. until terly morning 

c. until lata nonvlng 

d. until aarly afternoon 
4. until early avenlng 

2*. What .flight happan to a bulb in & slngla day? 

a* it night cravel all over Holland 

S« 1t night be sold as .nany as tan times 

c. it artgrt bt sold as uany as tftrie times 

d. it might bt sold for on a a tftorsaml doll a* j 
a. It .night be given five different names 
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Whit happened to the people who had borrowed money to buy tulip bulbs? 

a. they could not pay bills because thty H*.d no money 

b. thty hold onto tfttir bulbs is long a* posslblt 

c. thty wart protactad by tha sellers contract 

d. thty protactad theaselves through Insuranca 
a. thay tradtd thalr bulbs for gold and land 

What toppenad whan many of tha people in tht *-therlands could not sail 
tntir bulbs? 

a. tht gottrnttnt. bought tht bulbs frot than 

b. tha council of Hoorn not 1n an tatrgency sasslon 

c. tha price of tulip bulbs rosa even hlghar 

d. tha national council passad sona now laws 

a. Ptopla met 1n Anstarou to discuss tht problem- 

What was dona to htlp tht ptoplt who could not stll tht tulip bulbs that 
thay had nought on crtd1t7 

a. contracts could bt cancelled at any time by tha buyar 1f tha sallar 
agrttd to tht caneallation 

b. contracts drawn up bafora a cartaln data wart tht only anas that had 
to ba paid . 

c. contracts could b» cancallad 1f at I tut fifty parcant of tha price 
ha d bt tn paid 

d. contracts made for tulip bulbs >«sr* only good if no paymtnts had bttn 
made 

a. contracts could ba ctncallet can Jays after tha signing if tha buyar 
ratumtd tha bulb 

What happened to tna tulip hulb if a tulip suyer wantad to gat out of tha 
contract" 

a. the bulb was auctioned off 

b. tht bulb was kept by the buyer 

c. the bulb was returned to the seller 

d. the bulb became the property of the courx 

e. the bulb was given to a third party 

How much aoney did tie buyer have to pay back to get out of » contract? 

a. as much as ha could afford 

b. tha full mount was paid 

c. a small amount was paid 

d. half of what was owed 
a. no amount was paid 




C. 9tn of «ay, is93 
a* lath of Juno, 1 13S 
lit <tf July, 1537 

*• ft droppod grtotly 
o« It dropped a Httlo 
c. It stopped rlUno 
1t m»o jrtotly 
tHero Mori no enongts 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
«. 



53. *h*t «s tnc result of the tullpmenla? 

™uv P«ople been* very rica ind aoJorfui 
tt»«n wort many tndlv^llrStiltT 

34. «ott Is „ lBportant ldtt Wl1nd Jtmy af 

35. Which of the following is true of tuHpowl*; 

c 2£\££ D,< ? d wt «» 1 ™> «• tulip business 
«• Ptoolo borrowed on credit to buy tulip bulbs 

■.Wdl of tno rollowlne u mt t1atUr to ^ harotntd {n TuI{omwUn , 

yetr wis sold for 

deeler for SS.CO tnliyear! yMr 1-45 so,d dac * *° »■ 



4. 

b. 
c. 

a. 
e. 
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ABORIGINES 



An Author once described the Australian outback as "alttier a desert or 
a flood." In some ytars 1t only rains three Inches. Temperatures cHmo 
high Into the 100' s. In othtr ytars, haavy storms turn the desert into sandy 
swamos. Few early Europeans dared seerch out tnis world of stagnant water 
and dwarf trees. " 

Until tha 1800's only aborigines were abla to survive In tna bleak dasarts 
of Australia. With the*r greet knowledge of tha dtsart's chancing seasons, 
these wopla moved constantly to dlffarant placas for frtsh water. They 
carried almost no belongings with than. Both nan and woman went nakad and 
slept 1n simple windbreaks Of out 1n tha opan. Their food was mostly roots. 
iJS*!^ eH!! 6 **:," "•i 1 r,tt « sn * k «*' wd Hztrds. Food oftan wis 
ISTiES!; ™.* flour of pound#d wall cakes that added 

IVZ nour1 *"«nt to their food. When hunting was good, men were^ble 

to hunt for nut. usually a large bird or a kangaroo. The/aisoflshed. 

,„n n il! U !!?r!J m '^ iCtU r ,f wimU M to Insure a large 

supply ofgama. They also 1m1uted animals 1n danees. Charles Oarwln watcnsd 
one such dance 1n 1836. -One man-, he wrote, -acted out tha movement? of a 
Kangaroo grazing 1n the woods wnlla * second crawled up, and pretended to io.tr 
him.- When the explorers Robert Burke and William Will, were In Austral la S£y 
were even Invited to join a danee. They refused. They dld/hoievS; use ib- 
IfVnl^llV^- Tp1 2 s ,?S Eu ™""« '"to the desert brought* It SI end 

Greater damage was done by the shock that the European way o* Ufa had on 

mm XlJK.'EE** b !ff a * Ur ** snt «» nw »- 1«« were replaced by new 
£e*?te£t "SIT? J3! T w * nUn *- T o «•*■"■" s»«1r dying world, some 
hunters fought armed white Intruders with their Stone Ace spears 3ut fmT 

In 1770. They may appear to some," Cook observed, "to be the most wretehad 
people on earth. 8ut really they art far happier than wTeS2»I.I« kff-? 
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Abort glnts 

1. In sou yaars tha rainfall 1n tha Australian outback may maasura as littlt 

t« ona Inch* 

b. thrta Inches* 

c. f1vt inchaa. 

d. tight Inchts. 
t. tan 1nChM. 

Z> In som yaars tht t«paraturts 1n tha Australian outback may ranga frw 

a. 10 to 30 dagrtts. 

b. 30 to SO dagrtas. 

c. 50 to 80 dagrtas. 

d. 80 to 100 dagrtas. 

a. 100 to 120 dagrtas. 

3. In yaars of haavy rain tha das art turns into 

4. swaaps. 

b. Itcas. 

c. marshal. 

d. rlvars. 

a. quicksand. 

4. Tha Aborlglnas wara tha only paopla In Australia who could survlvt 1n tht 

4. marshal. 

b. jungla. 

c. dasart. 

d. mountains, 
a. straps. 

5. Tha Aboriginal kna» 4 lot about 

a. growing food on tha plains. 

b. surviving in mountain waathar. 

c. growing food In tha dasart. 

d. hunting jungla animals* 

a. change saasons 1n tha dasart. 

6. Tha Aboriginal movad around all tha tlma to find . 



4. othar Aboriginal. 

b. battar l4nd for firming. 

c. frain wa tar foi drinking. 

d. food and shaltar. 

a. wood fcr making waapons. 
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7. What did tha Aborfginas carry with thtn 43 thty movtd around? 1 

4. holy placas for rwllgious sarvlcas. 

b. larga bags of food and watar. J 

c. tants and wlndbraaks. 

d. almost nothing, 
a. animal skins. 

3. Tha Aborlglnts did not carry clothing whan thty travtltd bacausa thty j 

a. mada raw clothing as thay trevalad. 

b. did not think clothts war* important to wtar. '"i 

c. worm tht sam dothas for many months. ' 

d. had no roc« to carry *tra clothing. i 
t. could not find urinals to skin. 

9. For what purposa did tha Aborlglnts usa roots? 

a. poison. 

b. paint.* 

c. mm41dnt. \ 
0. food. 

a. music. -J 
10. What did tha Aborlglnts oftan eat? 

a. aarsh grusas. x 1 

b. saa^gad. 

c. siukas. 

d. Ttovts. 

«. mcnkays. f 

U. How did tha Aborlglnts got flour for cooking? 

a. by trading with Europeans far It. 

b. by making It frm tha grain thay grtw. . J 

c. by making It frm saads thty found. 

d. by ending with otftar Australians for it. 
a. by making 1t frm drfad marsh grassas. 

12. Whan did tha Aborlglnts find tha hunting good? 

a. whtn thtr* was pltnty of rs1n and sunshlnt. 

b. whtn thty could got largsr animals for mtat. 

c. wntn thty could find lizards and snakas. 

d. whtn thty could gat small animals for moat, 
t. whan thay could find anything to km. 

13. In addition to hunting • how 41 d tha Aboriglnas gat food? 

a. trading 

b- sttaMng 

c. traoplng 

4. snaring . , 

t. fishing 
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Who was the European wno 1n 1836 watched and later wrote about a dance 
of the Aborigines? 

a. Robert Burke 

b. uf him wnis 

c. Captain Jra Caok 

d. Chtrles Darwin 
a. Alfred Prlcar 

The European wrot* that ona Aborlglna acted out the aovmnents of a 

a. snake cnwllng In tht grass* 

b. large bird attacking a nail animal. 

c. lizard trying to «*cr, insocts. 
a. kangaroo grazing in the woods. 



The European wrote that while tha first Aborlglna danced a second 
Aborigine 

a. started to the same thing. 

b. played drums. 

c. Invited the European to dance. 

d. sang a hunting song. 

a. crawled up to join Mm. 

What did the second Aborigine do once he joined t>i* dance? 

a. chased the first Aborigine. 

b. speared the first Aborigine. 

c. climbed onto his back 

d. tied the first Aborigine 
a. pretended to catch a f1s*. 

What was the occupation of Robert Burke and William Wills? 

a. doctor 

b. sailor 

c. hunter 

d. scientist 
a. explorer 

When Robert Burke and William Wills were in Australia they were Invited 

a. to sing with the Aborigines. 

b. to eat snakes and 1 lards. 

c. to hunt with tha Aborigines, 
to dance with ttw *borlg1 nes. 

a. to travel with the AbaHglnea, 

What did Robert Burke and William Wills do wh» they were invited to join 
the Aborigines? 

a. they joined then 

D. they refused to join them 

c. they left for Europe 

«. they rnade a treaty 

t. they killed them 
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21. How did the Abort gl nes help Robert 3u?*e and vim 1am Wills? . 

a. by giving than food , 

b. by giving that mdldnt 
c- by trading with than 

d. by giving thoa water 
e« by acting as guides 

22- What happened when Europenas begaln to oake a lot of trips into turn 

lands of the Aborigines? • j 

a. The Aborlglnts began to dress and act 11ka Europeans. , 

b* The EuropMns taught the Aborigines hew to build villages. 

c. Tht Aborigines 4 primitive way of life cams to an and, 

d. Tht Aborlglnts btgtn to build roads. 1 
a. Tht Aborlglnts built tradt cantors at crossroads. • J 

23* What killed sany Aborlglnts after tftt Europenas crae? 

a. dlstasts brought by tht Eurootans 1 

b. fights with tht European soldiers I 

c. wars with other Aborlglnt trlbts 

d. waters poisoned by Europeans ^ 
a. travtls 1n tht hot Australian desert j 

2*. Why did Europeans violate the tely places of the Aborigines? 

a. thty did not resptct tht Aborlglnts 

b. thty wanted to take their land I 

c. they did not understand their religion 

d. they did not know what they were doing 
a. they wanted to oake them Into Christians 

25, What did the greatest ham to the Hfe of the Aborigines? J 

a. war with other Aborigine tribes 

b. changes In the weather j 

c. lack of food, water, and shelter 1 

d. diseases brought by the Europeans 

e. tht shock of the Europeans way of Ufa 

28. What happened to the ole, laws of the Aborigines? j 

a. they were left unchanged by the Eurooeans 

b. they were kept by the Aborigines 

c. they were replaced by new laws 

d. they were adopted by rcany Europeans 

a. they were Bade Into a code of Australian laws 

27- How did the Aborigines react to the Europeans? 

i 

a. they defended their homeland 

b. they tried to hide In the desert 

c. they did not note the Europeans 

d. they accepted the European 1 $ ways 
a. they would not talk or look at than 
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28. What hepptntd witn tht Europeans attacktd tht Abonr:nes with guns? 

4. thty fought turn with spurs 

b. thty thrtw rocks at then 

e. thty did not fight back 

d. thty fough* Jies with guns 

t. thty oovtd to othtr areas 

29. Why did Captain Cook fttl that tht Abor!g1nts wtrt happier than Eurootans 
a. thty did not h«vt to dtal with politics or ,ews 

5* Jf!T!J ftiiP 11vt * ttk1n » ur * of «*c« othtr 

a' 22 "°! ? r * » 6out ho * «uch money thty nad* 

fl. thty did not knew about tht many European comforts 

t. thty ntvtr sfe/td 1n ont plact for sort than a •* * norths 

30. What did fcitaln Cook believe was tht rasult of not having material goods? 

a. a difficult 11ft 

b. a lot of e*aval 
c « lot of tradt 
d. an airly dtath 
t. a Ufa of ptact 

31 Se^aed'to" live?" C °° k b-ll6V ' ttIt *■ Aborl ' 1n « s 3" «vtrvth1ng-i3iey 

a. swampv ami marshes 

b. tarth and sea 

c. desert plains 

d. trading centers 
a. Europeans 

32. According to Captain Cook, what kind of cUmata did tht Aborigines live in 



a. warm 

b. cold 

c. dry 

d. wet 
a. hot 



33. What was a resourra that Captain Cook fait the Aborigines had; 



a. elean air 

b. clean water 

c. good land 

d. minerals 
a. forests 



34. what did tht Aborigines do with the cloth that Captain Cook gave tneor 



a. made clothes 

b. gave it back 
c le-*t U behind 

d. traded 1t for food 

•. ' used It for cleaning 
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35. It appeared to Captain Cook that tfta Aborf$i,-ies sue llttlt valua on 

a. anything of their awn. 

b. their own fall Its. 

c. any type of religion. 

d. trying to rud the weather, 
a. fighting the Europeans. 

36. Kow did tut Aborigines respond when Captain Cook gave the* gifts? 

a. they tat their dUldren have them 

b. tftay placed no value on than 

e. tnay earrlad that with thas 

d. tftay traded the* for weapons 
t. tftay gave them inlaal skins 

37. According to Captain Cook, what things did tfta Aborigines ftel they had 
arlsslng 1n tftalr lives? 

a. language 

b« i xi thing 

e. oil ture 
d. clothing 

a. tducatlon 

38. What 1s an Important Idea in the strjry of Aborigines? 

i, one "group should not fovea their way of Ufa on another. 

b. one group can live paacafully with mother group. 

c. Ufa 1n Australia can be vory difficult and painful. 

d. the Aborigines wore able to keep otftar* out of Australia, 
a. happiness can ba manured by k <ow much you own. 

39. Milch of the following Is true of the passaga on the Aborigines? 

a. Tha Aborigines needed the help of tfta curooaans. 

b. Tha European did not want to halo tfta Aborigines. 

c. Tha Aborigines wanted the help of tfta ironaans. 

d. Tha Aborlglnas did not went to live or work with the Europeans, 
o. The Europeans did not wen.. :io Aborlglnas to ba lite then. 

•to. The story of tha Aborigines 1s aost similar to which one of the following? 

a. tha way that men treat wot «ho try to tntar lnt& tfta business world 

5. tfta way tftat teachers tr» '^ants who art 1n h1g»f school 

tfta way tfta American white Ah has traatad tfta /*itHcan Indian 

d. tfta way tftt President of tha (Jn<t*d States -"asts .itaaears of Congress 

«. the way a cat treats her itlttan after tftay are bom 
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STORY 



GREECE 

Tht Truks rtftrrod Vi thtlr illtn captlvas is riyih. Thr ward mtans 
"cattla." It mas not in usult to tha Si-taks or iny cthtr coroutrtd ptoplt. 
It was limply tht txprtssion of in ittltudt. Tht Turks had long ?ttn paopl* 
woo rnattd th* Eurasian plilns. Thty Uvtd togithar with thtlr flocks inr! 
hards as long is eond1t1 ins ptrarltttd. Now Coirtantlncola, togtthar with a 
growing ttvlrt, btlongtd to than. Thay wart vary otvottd to tht sprtad of 
Islaa. Tht Christians that thty nil ad fait no such davotlon. ChrtsVars 
within tht Turkish rula wart stan by thtlr Turk masttrs as lacking tma 
rtHglon or spirt t. That mda than "cattla" from tha Moslts rtawpolnt. 
Christians within tht taplrt wtra forolddan to carry wtapons or to rl da on 
horstback. Such things would not bt nautral for tnaa, tht Turks ftlt. 

Evtry Christian had to pay i ytarly "htad tax" to katp his htao 01 Ms 
shwldtrs. If thty didn't thty wtrt bthtadtd. Evary Christian family that, 
n* 1 f1vt mala chlldran had to g1vt oni son to tht Turks to bt mlsad is 1 
janissary, an Important so 1 .11 tr 1n tha Turkish amy. Tht word cents from 
thi Turkish ytnlctrt. Tht word nans "ntw soldiers.* Janlssartts formad a 
sptclal *rmy. (Moslaa partnts usad to sntak thtlr chlldr-n into Chrtstlm 

J*? 1 ^it thty ««H tit offlcatrs in tht irmy.) Thty could not 
«»rry. All thai r loyalty was it tha kings eoatand. Tnty wart tht most ia- 
portant guards 1n Turk**. This crutl tax it laast guanntatd 1 job for sons 
wno wtra cakan. Christian* could only watch whan thty saw thtlr oast baautl- 
ftil dangers ukm iway to tht Tur... to j* hiran Hirs. Harts sliY Wa 
k*pt m .uxury, mu aright avtn bacoaai tha notntrs of important Turks ami kings. 

- a 2!*, pr0 2 hr * *oh*«i»d dlrtctad his followtrs to allow rtHglous frwtdow 

2L2 i Slf *! cn * Book ' ^ 1ncludtd JiW " d arfitlMi. Thtrtfort^S 
fi ratk Christian irenblshop was cira fully rtsptcttd ay tht Turks. 

„. W1tn txcaptlon of somt taxtx on 4 son or daughttr, Crtafcs of th s 

tht things that wart Sea's. Thty war* .«t mada to pray to falsa g'ds. Thtv 
wtrt not rada to go igilnst tha taacnings of Jasus ind "11w by 4*nm* - 

tM chlldran wno wtra not takan iwa>. This p-ottcttd tht irowS 5 r—u 
l*nguaga and filth. Evan tha gods of old QrS^SrSJ iTSnSs. £2 ** 
♦ngtls rtady to htlp tht humbla ind tha wist. 

!£n SJ? I:- I^,f° r ^ Srtflks ' 11ft w*"t on In i ntw ucd of outat. poaci 
snail joys, ind family sorrows. You nright say n,iat Turkish rula iSIiiv 

5 ^T^r*" 1 " """Christ had prtacnid . Pi^lS £da Sllvt as - 
mild flock, >1kt snaap^- <r "cattla." is tht Turks sail 
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Grtcca 

1. What wara allan captlvas cappad by tha Turks? 

it slaves 

b. ray ah 

c. Jurtssary * 

d. ti. .mil 
*. yoradl 

2. Wh*rt had the Turks long traveled ind round? 

a. Italy 

5. Constantinople 

c. Turkey 

d. Eurasian plains 
a* Srr 

3. How did the Turks live bafort they became a world power? 

a. they lived with their flocks ind bards 

b. they ran small shops and businassas 

c. they wan tradars ami merchants 

d. they lived on fishing boats and ships 
a. thay fa naad and raisad saall animals 

4. What did tha Turks want to do once thay control! ad Constantinople? 

a. stop spreading thalr forces. 

b. control tha Greeks 

c. nova toward cr^^ol of Asia. 

d. grow 1n all enactions, 
a* control tha Indian ocean. 

5. To what religion war* tha Turks davoted? 

a Christianity 

b. Judaism 

C. IslM 

d. Buddhism 

a. Catholicism 

5. What was tha relationship of tha Turks to tha Christians' 

a* masters 

b. slavas 
c equals 
d. frlands 

a. ralatad 

7. what did tha Turks thina of tha Christians? 

i. thay icnaw a lot afcout s dance 

b. thay lacked an advanced culture 

c. thay wart good fisherman 

d. thay could not b\\ controlled 

e. thay lacked trua raHglon 




3. Whlla thay wara in tha Turkish «p1ra, tha Christians wtrt rat supposed to 

a. carry mi pans. 
b« Miry Turts. 
c« omi land* 

4. run buslnassas. 
t. tccapt nonay. 

9. Why did tha Turta faal that tha Christians should not rids on horsabadc? 

i. 1t would ba against tha Is1« nllgion 

b. thay ballavadthay should only raisa horsas 

c. thay might ascapa thalr mastars 

d. thay vara a symbol of tha ruling class 
a* 1t would not ba natural for thai 

10. What kind of tax did tha Christians hava to pay each yaar to tha Turks? 

a. incoaa tax 

b. haad tax 

e. pro party tax 
d. child tax 

a* amy tax 

11. What would haopan If tha Christians did not pay thalr taxas? 

a. thay vara put in prison 

b. thay wara placad 1n tha anoy 

c. thay had to sanra in tha palaca 

d. thay would losa thalr haads 

i. thay lost thalr ctfldran to tha kind 

12* What word daas tha tar* • janissary* cam froart 

*• nrlsary 

b. Jan 

c. January 
d* nacassary 

a. yanicarl 

13. What ooas tha word "Janlssar* naan? 

"frlands of tha king* 

b. m rm» soldltrs - 

c. "good slava - 

d. -tha loyal* 
i« "unlovad - 

14. Who war* tha Janlsaarlas? 

& spaclal amy 

b. tha king's famari 

c. tha strvants of tha king, 

d. a gmip of spaclal .itassangars . 
a, tha Turks who bacam Christians. 
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15. How did Turkish parents prepare their cMldrtn to bacon off Icon 1n the 
king's sptclal amy? 

a. by turning their children over to the king 

b. by paying the janissarlai to train than 

c. by taking their children to the desert to train 

d. by training than to fight the Christians 

a. by siwaklng their chlldrtn Into Christian horns 

16. What wart tha Janissaries not allowed to do? 

a. fight 

b. sheve 

c. a»rry 

d. own land 

a. leave tha palace 

17. Who wart tha oust Important guards 1n Turkay? 

a. Turkish children 

b. rayahs 

c. Janissaries 

d. harea slaves 
a. yoradls 

18. How cou'd Christian parents ba sura that thalr sons would hava Jobs? 

a. by »elH*ng thalr children to Moselm households for slavas 

b. by giving thalr sons to be raised for tha army. 

c. by sending than to the king to be trader? 

d. by training thea in the family business 

e. by marrying thea to a f*»-lea girl 

19. Haw ware Christian harem slaves treated? 

a. they were used only as cleaning servants 

b. they were often beaten and Ml lad 

c. they were kill led after one yeer of service 

d. they were often given a position of power 
i, they ware usually treated very well 

20. How did Mohesaed say that tha "People of the Book" shouia be treated? 

a. they should be treated as cattle. 

b. they should have religious freedom 

c. they should be the religious leaders 

d. they should ba killed on sight 

e. they should be the defenders of Islam 

21. According ta "Greece", who did Mohamad feel that the "People of the 
Book" included? 

a. Christians 

b. teachers and prophets 

c. Jewish peopla 

d. 7ur^* h people 

e. Jews and Christians 
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22. 



What did tat Turks do u i result of Mohamad's teachings? 



a. they rsade the Christians slaves. 

b. they gave the Christians canplete freedom. 

c. they took amy all weapons trm tha Christians, 

d. they respected the Greek Christian Archbishop, 

a. they killed a certain matter of Christians at tha first of aach year. 

23, Wiat was one of the few things that the Christians had to give to the Sultan? 

a. om yw of senMca as a soldier or slave 

b. a yrmis* to change tht Islta f*1th 

c. tax as on a ion or daughtar 

d. a portion of their food 
a. horse* that they raised 

2*. 4iat did tht Greeks believe thay should do with tha things that wars tha sultans? 

a. thay should jail tha* to tha Turkish people 

b. "hay should give thew to tha sultan 

c. thay should keep what thay could 

d. thay should ba sharad 

a. thay should ba destroyed by f1ra 

25. rfhat wan tha Greeks not expected to do? 

a. pray to* falsa gods 

b. «erve 1n tha armlts 

c. taach thair children 

d. rilsa thair own food 
a. work for tha sultan 

25. What did tha Turks do whan 1t came to tha teachings of Jesus? 

a. thay started to follow than 

b. thay would not allow his teachings 

c. they only let a few people study them 

d. they would not let the children learn than 

e. they did not rake the Christians go against thaa 

27. What happened when the Christians ware allowed to taach thair own children? 

a. the- sultan began to fear tha Christians. 

b. tha Greek language and arts continually grw. 

c. tha ;ultan took away many Christian children. 

d. schools soon began to soring up all over Greece. 

a. *os1aa» wanted the Christians to teach their children. 

28. what *er* the saints and angels supoos^d to do for tha Greeks? 

a. teach thaa ta bear the Turkish nile 

b. make their religion flora 'Ike Islam 
o. destroy their Christian faith 

d. *elp the wise and the huoola 

a. *elp tft« grow better crops 
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29: Which group of ptop}a w*s not dtvotad to tht Islasrfc religion? 

a. tht Turkish army 

b. tht I$1«1c ptoplt 

c. tht Christians 

d. tht tslwlc Greeks 
t. tht Turkish Kings 

30. Sect ptoplt btlltvt that firnci hid all but dlsapotared btnlnd the power 
of Turkey. This belief 1s 

4. only one vlaw of history. 

b. should bo octal dared historical fact. 

c. seen by historians in tht sant way. 

d. probably thit b«t vltw of history, 
a. rat doaonstrated In this story. 

31. According to *fireece - f the Turkish treettient of cha Greeks caused 

a. tht Greeks to hete tht Turks. 

b. a war to break out between thin. 

c. a grtat lovt to grow betttetn than. 

d. . thtlr Uvea to go on vtry quietly. 

a* tht Greek children to lovt tht Turks. 

32. What 1s tht btst slngla word that could bt ustd to describe tht 11ft of tht 
GreeU under-Turkish rute? 

a. ptaca 

b. war 

c. frtt 

d. 1ovt 

t. j a* lousy 

33. How were tht Srttks mada to 11vt under tht Turks? 

a. as goats. 

b. a^ shttp. 

c. as n1ct. 

d. as donktys. 
a. as rabbits. 

34. what did tht Turks call tht Srteics? 

a. yoradl 

b. Janissarlts 

c. cattla 

d. slaves 
t Jews 
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35* Mftat 1s an I mporta nt 1dM baMnd tht story of tht Sratks? 

a. ptoplt can taslly bt dtstroytd by a oort powarful grouo of ptoplt 

b. ptoplt cannot 11vt without another group of ptoplt to do thtlr wort ( 

c. ptoplt can icctpt a rough 11ft if whit 1s Important to that 1s Itft a Ions 
i. ptoplt can das troy asiothtr group of ptoplt by taking sway frttdcm of 

govtnatnt ' ] 

t« ptoplt can I1vt without fratdoi of rtllglon If othtr frttdcms art glvtn 
to thtt 

35* Whlcft of tht folloNlng 1s tnit of tftt story on tht Grttks? 

a« tht chlldrtn of Christians could not havt good jobs N 

b. tftt Christians fought tht Turks for frtadon 

c. tht Christians did not valut thtlr rtHgioua frttdca 

d. tht Turks rtsptctid tht Christian rtllglon j 
t. tftt Turks wtrt usually Christians j 

37. Tht trtatsant of tht Srttks 1n this story 1s mot similar to tht trtamant of 

a. a lade slavts In tetr!ca by plantation OMtrs ( 

b. plants In a grttnhoust by gardntrs . 1 

c. worn* 1n tht Job marktt by oploytrs 

d. prlsontrs 1n Ja11 by guards 

t. parsons 1n tht U.S. by thtlr off 1 cars 
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DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE ADVANCE ORGANIZERS 

There art ten steps 1n developing in Instructional!/ sound advance organize/. 
Each of these ttn steps have various subcomponents. Figurt 1 lists each of the 
ttn advanct organizer sttps and their various subcomponents. Each of tht ten 
steps Involved in developing an advanct organizer will be deicrlbed. 

Figurt 1 

STEPS IN OEVaOPING AN ADVANCE ORGANIZER 

Step 1: Inform studtnts of advance organizers 

a. Announce advance organizer 

b. State btntflts of advance organizer 

c. Suggtst that student* take notes on the advance organizer 

Sttp 2: Identify topics of tasks 

a. Identify major topics or activities 

b. Identify subtopics or component activities 

Sttp 3: Provide an organizational frtmmrk 

a. Prtstnt an outline, 11st, or narrative of tht lesson's conttnt 

Step 4: Clarify action to be taken 

a. Statt teachers' actions 

b. Statt student's actions 

Step 5: Provldt background Information 

a. Relate topic to the course or previous lesson 

b. Relate topic to new Information 

Step 6: State the concepts to be learned 

a. State specific concepts /1dtas from the 1*sson 

b. State general concepts/ Ideas broader than the lesson's content 

Step 7: Clarify the concepts to bt Itamtd 

a. Clarify by examples 

b. Clarify by non-examples 

c. Caution students of possible misunderstandings 

Step 3: Motivate studtnts to Itam 

a. Point out relevance to students 

b. Be specific* short-term, personalized, and believable 

Step 9: Introduce vocabulary 

a. Identify new terms and define 

b. Repeat difficult terms and define 

Step 10: State the general outcome desired 

a. State objectives of instruction/learning 

b. Relate outcomes to test performance 
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STEP I: 



INFORM STUOCNTS OF THE BENEFITS OF THE AOVANCE ORGANIZERS 



Rationale * When there 1s something that a teacher wants students to pay attention 
to, the teacher must draw attention to it and point out its benefits. In order 
for students to realize that the advance organizer has a purpose^ tha teacher must 
focus studtnt attention on It, Repeated emphasis of the advanee organizer will 
begin to build a mental set that w111 facilitate Teaming. 

Imp lamentation . Teachers can draw attention to the advance orgnlzer by telling 
the class that there will be an activity before the lesson begins, 

e.g., "Before we begin today's lesson I want to give you 

an overview of what we will be talking about today." 

Further attention should be drawn to the advance organizer by telling students to 
take notes on the advance organizer. 

e.g.* "Be sure to take notes on the overview.' 1 

Finally, the purpose of the advance organizer must be made clear. This should be 
done by telling students that the advance organizers will help them learn, 

e.g., "The overview will help you understand what we are 
going to study today." 

This advance organizer step in Its entirety should be similar to the following: 

e.g. i "Before we begin today's lesson I want to give you an 
overview that will help you understand what we are 
going to study. 8e sure to take notes on the over- 
view. * 



STEP 2: IDENTIFY TOPICS OR TASKS 



Rationale . If any step 1n the advance organizer process Is consistently used by 
teachers, 1t 1s this stap. As a rule, teachers usually Identify what the class 
1s about in one way or another. However, sometimes teachers assume that students 
can label the topic or topics either mentally or 1n their notes. 8ecause of this, 
some teachers only refer to the topic rather state "this 1s the topic." 

Overtly stating the topics and subtopics 1s a critical part of the advance 
organizer for two reasons. First, learning and retention research has consistently 
demonstrated that long term memory 1s dependent on a structure on which facts can 
5y attached. Such a structure 1s represented in student knowledge of topics and 
subtopics. Second, knowledge of topics provides the studenv, with a mental set for 
the lesson. The student will know what to expect. 

Implementation . Teachers can Introduce topics and subtopics most effectively by 
assuming that students know nothing about the topic and subtopics. The toolc may 
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be a chapter of a book, a specific lecture, the subject of a discussion, or a class 
activity such is reading aloud, conducting an experiment, or grading a paper. These 
topics or tasks should be specifically Identified for students. The topic or task 
can be Identified 1n the following manner: 

e.g., "Today we are going to continue our discussion 
of ancient Greece." 

"We will be going over the test you took yester- 
day." 

After the major topic has bean Identified, the subtopics or subcomponents of the 
task should be Identified. These represent subdivisions of the major topic. 

e.g., "We will be talking about the Greek cities of 
Mycenae, Corinth, Sparta, and Athens." 

e.g., "We will discuss the essay questions, correct 
the true-false items, and figure grades." 

This advance organizer step in Its entirety should be similar to the following: 

e.g., "Today we will continue our discussion of ancient 
Greece. We will be covering the Greek cities of 
Mycenae, Corinth, Sparta, and Athens. " 

e.g., "In class today we will be going over yesterday's 
test. We will discuss the essay questions, cor- 
rect the true-false ftems>, and figure grades." 



STEP 3: PROVIDE AN ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK 



Rational The organizational framework for the lesson 1s closely tied to stating 
topics and subtopics. Step 2 emphasizes what will be discussed or accomplished, 
and Step 3 enphasizes when 1t will be discussed or accanpl 1shed. This organizational 
information further facilitates long term memory and student orientation of what 
is to come. 

The organizational framework 1s usually supplied when the major tooics and 
subtopics are given. However, this may not always be true. In any event, the 
actual cues of when should be given. 

Implementation . An organizational framework 1s best provided by an outline or a 
TTst of what If to b*^p*ered. jf an outline 1s chosen, then the^ topics and sub- 
topics are presented to tfie "students 1n hi»r»rrhiai fashion according to the seouencc 
in which information will be presented. 

e.g., I. Ancient Greece 

1. Mycenae 

a. governnent 

b. culture 

2. Corinth 

a. governnent 

b. culture 
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3. Soarta 

a. government 

b. culture 

4. Athens 

a« government 
b. culturt 

5. Comparisons 

a. governments 

b. cultures 

If a 11st typt of organizational framework 1s selected, then topics and subtopics 
an listed according to tltlt and sequence only. A 11st framework usually does 
not provide as imich detail as an outline framework. 

e.g., "Today's topic 1s Greece. First we will talk about 
Mycenae; second, Corinth; third , Sparta; and fourth, 
Athens. * 

An elaboration of the 11st and outline framework 1s the organizational narrative. 
The organizational narrative states the topics and the sequence of subtopics 
similarly to the 11st framework. But In the narrative, the 11st 1s complimented 
by a statement about the topic or sufttoplc. 

e.g. , "Today we are going to talk about Greece. First, we 
wl^l talk about Mycenae, one of the earliest settle- 
ments of Greece. Second, we will talk about Corinth, 
a popular trade and- cultural center 1n ancient Greece, 
Third, we will discuss Sparta, one of the two strongest 
cities of ancient Greece, Finally, we will discuss 
Athens, the greatest of all Greek cities." 



STEP 4: CURIFY ACTION TO BE TAKE!* 



Rationale. When a teacher clarifies the actions that need to be taken t the teacher 
is telTtng students what ;he teacher will be dolr.r and what the students w111 be 
doing to complete the task or activity. This 1s a particularly important step for 
low-achieving students who conwonly r«1y on concrete cues. However, other stuoants 
may also benefit from very specific directions related to task completion. 

Itnp lamentation. Clarification of actions should Include references to both the 
teacher and the student. The clarification should use very specific verts. Non- 
specific verts or non-meaningful filler statements only serve to confuse students 
regarding what they are to do. An example of a good action clarification statement 
would be as follows: 

e.g., " 1 am going to lecture and I want you to take notes." 

An eximple of a non-specific action statement 1s exemplified In the following state- 
rant: 

e.g., "Today we are going to discuss Greece. 11 
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While this statement may bo sufficient to announce a to?1c, 1t does net tell the 
students what 1s actually going to happen 1n order for them to learn about Greece. 
Taken literally, the statment Implies that "we", the students and the teacher , 
are going to "discuss" Greece. A series of questions could easily emerge 1n the 
student's mind: 

"Do I take notes? (I gi»*ss I don't, since we are 
just going to discuss G eece). 11 

"Does a discussion mean that we will be giving our 
opinion?" 

"Oh no, I wonder if I have to talk?" 

"I wonder if that means that the teacher 1s going 
tc lecture?" 

"Do I need my book out?" 

Using verts loosely docs not facilitate learning. Therefore, the teacher should 
avoid filler statements. In addition, sufficient specific action statements should 
be given to students to cover the entire lesson. The following 1s an example of a 
good action clarification statement. 

"As I lecture on Greece today, I want you to take 
notes. You will need your books so that you can 
Ibok at the maps as I refer to them. When I get 
through lecturing I will be asking some questions , 
about the lesson. I will be calling on students 
to answer. So you will need to listen carefully 
to my lecture so you will be prepared for my 
questions." 



STEP 5: PROVIDE BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Rationale . Learning never takes place 1n a vacuum. Learning and retention are 
dependent on what the student already knows and how readily he/she can relate old 
Information to new Information. If a sUdent does not have a sufficient base of 
background knowledge, then new learning will either be limited or not occur at all. 
For example, the student who falls a test in science on photosynthesis, may never 
nave learned the principles of photosynthesis because he/she didn't understand the 
needs of plants and animals In general. Therefore, the lesson on photosynthesis 
may have been meaningless or confusing. Such a situation would encourage the stu- 
dent to focus on rote learning of terms, facts, etc. Limited meaningful learning 
would occur. 

If the Information to be presented to the student is relatively unfamiliar to 
the stuaent, it Is important that the teacher attempt to provide some new Informa- 
tion that will supply background information. Every attempt should be made to re- 
late the new information to what is familiar to the student. By doing this, the 
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teacher promotes meaningful learning. However, this background Information may 
not bt considered part of tht lesson* nor bt considered Information that stu- 
dent* will be tested over. 

Implementation. The types of background knowledge that a teacher can relate 1s 
based on either previous lessons or unfamiliar Information. If background Infor- 
mation 1s based on previous lessons, the lessjns referred to should be recent. 
This 1s especially Important 1f new learning 1s dependent on student use of prior 
learning. If older Information 1s crucial , then more extensive reviews should 
become part of the Itsson and not be considered part of the advance organizer. 
An example of a previous lesson serving as the basis for background Information 
would be as follows: 

e.g., "Yesterday we discussed how adjectives modify nouns. 
As you recall, adjectives tell us more about nouns. 
They make us think differently about the noun*. To* 
day as we talk about adverbs, we will see how ad- 
verbs make us think differently about verbs. 14 

In addition to referencing a previous lesson, the example rotates the previous lesson 
to the present lesson. This transition statement 1s critical. A relationship be- 
tween prior Information and the to-be-learned Information must be clear to the stu- 
dents. 

An elaboration on the idea of building on a previous lesson would be to point 
out how the present topic or Information fits Into the overall framework or context 
of the course. This would be analogous to referring a student to the table of con- 
tents of his/her textbook. The teacher would briefly tell the student how this 
topic loqlcally fits Into the course, how 1t fits with past topics, and possibly how 
1t fits with topics that will coae later. 

e.g., "The first part of this course covered the countries 
of Asia and Africa. Now we are talking about the 
countries of Europe. First we talked about the 
northern and middle European countries. Now we are 
going to talk about the countries that surround the 
Mediterranean sea. Greece 1s one of those countries. 11 

The second method of providing background Information 1s to actually give the stu- 
dents new Information that will make the new learning more meaningful. This method 
1s used when a new topic 1s being Introduced, especially an Initial Introduction of 
a new area of study. 

e.g.. ,M ^e are going to discuss the Aborigines of Australia. 
The Aborigines are a group of people who have lived 
on the plains of Australia for thousands of years 
without changing a great deal. The life of the 
Aborigines 1s similar to some of the early Indian 
cultures 1n this country 2Q0 years ago. 

This background information Introduces a topic that is unfamiliar to most students 

1n this country. The information briefly lets students know who the Aborigines 

are, ana provides a context that 3tudents can identify with. I.e., the American Indian. 
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STEP 6: STATE THE CONCEPTS TO BE LEARNED 



Rational!. T«ichtrs ofttn lovt a grtat revelation, studtnts ofttn do not feel tht 
samt way. If a teacher wants her/his students to know something, then the students 
should be told 1n advance what that something 1s. By stating the concepts that are 
to be learned, the teacher gives the student an additional framework ui wnlch to 
attach new Information. This approach to teaching 1s based on research that In- 
dicates that students learn and retain Information much better during Initial 
learning when the parameters and structure of the Information are clear and ap- 
parent. After the student has mastered the basic concepts and organization of the 
information, then the teacher can utilize more Inductive methods during instruction. 
Therefore, presenting the to-be-learned concepts before the lesson should facili- 
tate learning more so than only revealing the concepts during or after the lesson 
Optimally, however, concepts should be pointed out before, during, and after the 
actual lesson. 

Implementation . There are two types of concepts that teachers can present to 
students 1n the advance organizer. First, the teacher can present to the stu- 
dents the concepts which are directly demonstrated 1n the lesson. 

e.g., "lit will demonstrate that wood is a much bttttr 
Insulator than stone. H 

This concept 1s the major target of the activity or experiment. The concept to be 
Teamed is part of the content of the. lesson, These concepts are the result of 
conclusions that can be or are drawn from information in the lesson. Information 
in the lesson is specifically used to support the conclusions. 

e.g., "The reading shows us that the Aborigines' 
simple way of life was destroyed by the in- 
flux of Europeans," 

The second type of concepts are those that are of a much more general or broader 
scope than presented specifically in the lesson. These concepts are illustrated by 
the content of the lesson, but do not refer to any specific content presented 1n the 
lesson. These concepts represent the next higher level of abstraction than specific 
content based concepts. For example, the content specific example on the Aborigines 
could be used as one example t? the following general concept. 

e.g.. "The existence of one culture may be dependent 
on completely different standards than what 
another culture can tolerate. 11 



STEP 7; CLARIFY THT. CONCEPTS TO BE LEARNED 



Rationale . Simply telling studtnts the concepts to be learned does not insure that 
students will understand them, Information of an explanatory nature should b* pro- 
vided so that the concepts become more meaningful to the student. By clarifying th« 
concepts the teacher relates what the student knars to what the student must learn. * 
In addition, when broad concepts are provided to students, sometimes confusions 
might occur because of overgenerallzations drawn by the student. If this is possible, 
then the teacher must clarify concepts to prevent possible misunderstandings. 
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Implementation . Concepts can bt clarified bv examples, non* samples or cautions. 
Examples clarify concepts by giving other Instances of the concept and pointing out 
similarities. This 1s dor.a by Illustrating the concept in other contexts or by 
drawing analogies to the concepts* A statcncnt of clarification should follow each 
concept. 

e.g.. "The Invasion of Europeans Into the culture c* che 
Aborigines 1s similar to what happened when Euro* 
peans Invaded the Indian cultures of North America." 

e.g., "The tulip craze 1n Holland 1n the 1700*5 1s an ax* 
ample of price Inflation caused by excessive de- 
mand. Similar price inflation has occurred with 
blue jeans, real estate, and most recently, gold.* 1 

A second method of clarifying conceots is by specifying non-examoles of the con- 
ceot. The teacher gives Instances where the concept is not exemplified. This is 
done by pointing out differences between the instances. 

e.g., "The increase in tulip prices in Holland in the 
I700's is not an example of depression. 11 

An additional type of clarification statement can be made through cautions. Cau- 
tion statements are attempts to clarify a possible misunderstanding of the concept. 
The misunderstanding could result frcra the examples or non-examples that were given. 

e.g., M Sfc careful not to confuse the culture of the 
Aborigines with the .American Indian, Although 
there are a few similarities, there are many 
differences." 



STEP 3: MOTIVATE STUDENTS TO LEARN 



Rationale. Although student motivation is more complex than a couple of sentences 
Tn an advance organizer, the advance organizer can include seme motivational ele- 
ments. Within the advance organizer the teacher should relate the to-be-leamed In- 
formation to the learner. This information will either directly motivate the stu- 
dent to learn, or will provide the student with knowledge that will enable the stu- 
dent to decide whether the learning is worth his/her effort. Motivation statanents 
usually express relevance through rationales. Good rationales are characterized as 
being short term, specific, personalized, and believable. 

I mol mentation. Once the concepts have been presented to the student, the teacher 
jnould relate these concepts to the student. The teacher does this by relating 
the information to the student's immediate experience. 

e.g., "By understanding hw others have been treated, 
we may begin to understand how to treat others. 
For example, we may begin to understand why some 
countries don't want the United States to help 
them. " 

e.g., "Everyday we use electricity. If we unders^nd 

electricity we will be able to use it more safely. H 



5n £ ! ! st *?~ , « nts that ™1 ate dlrertly to the student's txptrlcnecs or life 
til fSi£JJ r ! i 2 r l K0 *Z th !" futuHstlC wtlvitlonil statements. For example, 
the following type of motivational statement has limited Immediate Impact on the 

e.g.. "If you learn how to write good paragraphs 1t 

will help you get a better job when you graduate." 

STEP 9: INTRODUCE VOCABULARY 



, Rationale. Students should be presented with Important vocabulary before the lesson 

begins for two reasons. First, studeits need time to think about a word and Its 
meaning before It 1s used. Defining a vocabulary term as 1t 1s being used does not 
alio* the stude " sufficient time to understand the new term, and limits the under- 
standing of th jntext m which 1t 1s being used. Second, the Introduction of new 
vocabulary terms during the lesson results 1n a mental conflict 1n the learner. The 
. . student does not knew whether to concentrate on understanding the new vocabula**y 

word, or on the content In which the vocabulary 1s being used. Introduction of cru- 
cial vocabulary before the lesson, followed by elaboration of the vocabulary during 
the lesson allows the student time to think about the vocabulary and more readily 

. understand the use of 1t 1n the appropriate context. 

Implementation. Introduction of new vocabulary should be very specific and clear. 
r The teacher should Identify the terms as new vocabulary that students will be held 

1 responsible for, and define each term. Simply identifying the words as new vocabu- 

lary 1s not enough. A concise and understandable definition should be Included with 
each new term. 

r ~ e.g., "There are some vocabulary words you should know 

j for this chapter. The first word 1s 'Indictment'. 

L An Indlctsnent 1s a formal charge against someone. 

The second word 1s..." 

t ' 

e.g., "A few moments ago I said that we were going to talk 
about civil rights. That's a term you should know. 
C1v1l rights maans..." 

The following are examples of Introducing vocabulary Inefficiently for learning 1n 
an advance organizer. 

e.g., "Be familiar with the words at the end of the chapter." 

e.g., "The new vocabulary words today are 'radical 1 , 'progressive', 
and 'militant'. Hatch for them as we read." 



STEP 10: STATE THE GENERAL OUTCOME DESIRED 



Rationale . One way to facilitate learning 1s to tell students what you want them 
to learn. Another way is to te>l students what you want them to be able to do 
with what they learn. Students perform better on tests when they know what types 
of responses they are to make. Providing this Information enables students to 
study more efficiently and allows them to better reach the expected outcome that 
the teacher d— 
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iTOltfftntatlon. The bast way for a teacher to let students know the general out- 
comes SesTred 1s to Includa 4 statement such 4s this at tha beginning of every 
class period* 

e.g., "Man we finish with today's act1v1t1ts I will 
Miit you to is sbls to..." 

or 

"Whan we finish today's Issson you should ba able to..." 

Ths follow^ statements could compute such a statement; 

e.g., "...state the names and functions of each of the 
body parts. 4 

e.g., "...write a one paga summary of the major Issues." 

e.g.* "...read a poam and describe the devices used to 
catch the reader's Imagination." 

e.g.* "...read a speech of the politician and describe 
*ny his argument for gun control would not con- 
vlnce most people." 

Most taacnen are able to Identify the types of objectives that they w1sn to ac- 
comollsn by their Instruction. However, It 1s Important that this information i^e 
snared with studants so that they can prepare for thase expectations. 



EXAMPLES OF 
ADVANCE ORGANIZERS ACTUALLY 
PREPARED BY SECONDARY 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
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TOPIC: 



DEVELOPING AN ADVANCE ORGANIZES 
The House of Representatives 



STEP 1: 

Infom students of advance organizers 
Announce advance organizer 

b. Statt benefits of advance 
organizer 

c. Suggest that students cake 
notes on the advance organizer 



Today bifore we start our American Sovemment 
lesson I will give a brief overview of 
how we are going to approach the lesson* You 
should take~notas on this overview. 



STEP 2: 

Identify topics or tasks 

a. Identify ™jor topics or 
activ1t1 es 

b. Identify subtopics or 
component ictlvitles 



We are going to continue our study of the 
Federal Sovenwent by focusing in on 
Congress, specifically the House of Re* 
presen tatives. 



STEP 3: 

Provide an organizational fram«-*ork 

a. ?-esent an outline, list or 
narrative of the lesson's 
content 



Hi will first look at the structure of the 
House of Representatives; second, wno the 
representatives represent; and third, what 
it does or how it can have an effect on you. 



STEP 4: 

Clarity action :a oe taken 
a. State tsacner's actions 
s. Scate student 1 $ actions 



I will supoleswit the taxtfiook reading asign- 
RMnt wnich you had for homework with a lect- 
ure. You should have your books out and we 
will read oarts together. !M1 :nafce comments 
as we go along. If you have any comnents 
raise your hand and HI answer questions. 



171? 5: 

3 r3vide oackground information 

i, delate taoic to :he course 
or ar*vicus lesson 

5. delate tooic to -new 
: nfomation 



As you recall yesterday w# looked at the 
Senate, what 1t does and how ft reoresents 
us. The House of Seoresentatives is the 
other oart of the Congress. *awmeer 
that Connress is the branch of the 
government called the Legislative or law flak- 
ing arancn and is one of the three -najor oarts 
of "the Federal Gcverrment. 



STEP 6: 

Statt the ccnceo^s to be learned 

a. Scata specflc concepts/ Ideas 
from the lesson 

b. Statt general concepts/ Ideas 
broader tnat tht lesson's 
con tun t 



Thtrt art a couple of themes that you 
should sm m today's "esson. First, tht 
Houst of Representatives has special re- 
spons1b111t1ts which acts as a check on 
othtr parts of our government. Second* 
tht Houst of Rtprtstntativts 1s consldtrtd 
tht least important of tht parts of 
Congress by many people. 



STEP 7: 

Clarify ?ht conceots to be learned 

a. Clarify by txaoclts 

b. Clarify by non-example 

c. Caution students to possible 

t sunders tendings 



STEP S; 

^tivate students to learn 

a. 



Point out relevance to 
stud en ts 

3e specific, short- terns, 
personalized and believable 



However, do not get tht idta that tht 
Houst of Represent) vts is not an imoor- 
tant pert of our lawnneking body. The 
House does play an important role in tht 
govtmlng process. 



Thtr art several reasons why this lesson 
is particularly relevant to you. First, 
there will be at least 10 question on the 
chapter test over the House of Representa- 
tives. Second, the taxes you pay, and will 
pay, are a direct result of the legislation 
of Congress. 



STH? 9: 

Introduce vocabulary 

a. Identify new terns and define 

o. 3eoeat 41 cult terns and 
define 



A word you should know ts session. A 
session is a period of time during meetings 
of a court* council, or lawwnaking body. 



3:ate the general outcome desired 

a. State objectives of instruct- 
ion/learning 

D . delate outcome to test 
dc romance 



After this lesson you should be able to 
explain, 1} how long k representative's 
term lasts, 2} how he or she is elected, 
3] now the House of Representatives 1s 
structured* and 4} what responsibilities 
the House has. 



ERLC 
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OEV ELOPING AN AOVANCS GRGANI2£R 



Political Party Spending 



STEP Is 

Inform students of advance organizers 

a. Announce advancs organizer 

5. State benefits of advance 
organizer 

c. Suggest chat students cake 
notes on che advance organizer 


Today we art going to continue to discuss 
American Citizenship. Before I start, I 
will give you an overview of the lesson 
to enable you to understand rare clesrly. 
You should take notes on this overview « 


STEP 2: 

Identify topics or casks 

a. Identify aiajor topics or 
act • v 1 1 • es 

o. Identify subtopics or 
component activities 


Today we will turn our attention to the 
question - how do political parties get 
and spend their raney? 


STEP 3: 

Provide an organizational framework 

a. Present an outline, list or 
narrative of the lesson's 
content 


First, we will concern ourselves with the 
first part of the question - how do political 
parties get their money? Then we will try 
to fit this question with the overall con- 
cept of an election* 


STc? 4: 

:Urify action :o 5e taken 
d. State teacher's actions 
:. State student's actions 


While IVa lecturing I want you to take notes 
and if you have any Questions raise your 
hand and I Ml try to answer then for you. 


ITZ? 5: 

3 Tr/iCa background information 

d. delate tootc to the course 
:r Drevious lesson 

a. delate toolc to new 
•nforaatton 


Yesterday we saw what 1s needed to win the 
election. W# saw that it takes experience, 
a lot of support, and a lot of raney. Today 
w* will expand on the last area - raney - to 
see how It fits specifically Into winning an 
election. 

2'Jfi 



♦ 

STEP 6; 

State the concepts to be learned 

a. State sotcf'c concepts/ ideas 
^ tht Itsson 

b. State gtntral concepts/ id tts 
broader that tht lessen 1 ! 
content 


We will set that while support and experience 
art Important, .money and how 1t 1s used 1s the 
driving force behind an election* 


ST£? 7: 

Clarify the concepts to be learned 

a. Clarify by examples 

b. Clarify by non-txample 

c. Caution students to possible 
ni% understandings 


An exaaole might make this point a little 
cleartr. Two candldetts have the same 

a&Otillt flf fUDDOrt (or V*11»fcBf»«l mH ftvMfHa 
sitpKwr » \wr Tntt Kvi 9 / any lAWn* 

ence but one his much no re money. The 
one with tht monty can do T.Y. ads and 
have nice, prttty posters, but tht othtr 
can't. So whtn people who artn't sure 
who thty will vote fo* only set tht guy 
with tht monty thty 11kt-h1m btttar. This 
show how monty can dacidt an election. 


STEP 8: 

• 

tjtivatt students to Team 

a. °oint out relevance to 
students 

b. 3e soecific, short-terms, 
personalized and believable 


By studying and understanding how and whert 
election monty coots from, you will under* 
stand tht election process btttar. This 
will htlp you to undtrstand tht upcoming 
e lection that some of you may bt voting in. 


STEP 9: 

Introduce vocaoulary 

a. Identify new terms and define 

^. 3eoeat difficult tems and 
define 


Two words you should know btfort wt start art: 

1, telethons - special fund raising orooram 

on T.V. 

2. deduct - this means to take away 


STc? 10: 

State t.ne general outcome desired 

a. itate oojectives ot instruct- 
^ on/ learning 

- . Relate outcome to test 
oe romance 


At the end of the lesson you should bt able 
to state the dlffertnt wavs candidates oet 
monty from supporters. 

2 () 7 
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OEV SLOP TNG AN AOVANCS ORGANIZER 



+«nr* Tht Ey* 


STEP 1: 

Inform students of advance organizer* 

a. Announce advance organizer 

b. State benefits of advance 
organizer 

c. Suggest ti.Jt students take 
notes on the advanca organizer 


Before we jet to the specifics of today's 
31 o logy lesson t will give you an overview 
of the lesson to help you understand the 
specifics batter* so you should take notes 
on the overview. 


STEP 2: 

Identify topics or tasks 

a. Identify raa4or topics or 

b. Identify subtopics or 
component activities 


Today wmMI continue our discussion of the 
human sensory system by starting on how 
the human body uses Its eyes to sea. 


• 

STEP 3: 

3 rovide an organizational frame-work 

a. ?-*sent an outline, list or 
narrative of the lesson's 
content 


First w* win cover how the eya works in 
general and then we will focus in on the 
specific parts of the eya and how they work 
together to enafilt us to see. Lastly ♦ we 
will sm how signt and sound coirtine to form 
the tnost Important parts of the sensory system. 


STc? 4: 

CUrffy action :3 be taken 
a. Scare teacher's actions 
a. State student's actions 


While I'm lecturing I want you to take notes. 
If you have questions or cements raise your 
hand and answer than for you. You will 
nead your biology books to follow along in 
the eye diagram. 


STc? 5: 

3 rjvide background information 

a. ?eUte tonic to tJie course 
or jrevious lesson 

d. delate tooic :o new 
information 


Yesterday in our lesson on learning wa learned 
that the human ear is a very* complex and 
sensitive instrument. Today we will see how 
the human eye* is even rare remarkable than 
the ear. aememfcar , we originally began our 
study of himwn biology with the digestive 
system then wa roved to the reproductive 
system and now wa are focusing In on the 
sensory system. 



I 
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STEP 6: 

Statt tht conctpts to bt Itarntd 

a. Statt sptcflc conctpts/ 1dtes 
from tht Itsson 

b, State gtntrai concepts/ Ideas 
broadar that the lesson's 

• content 



You will lean that tht eye 1s a very 
Important par: of tht human stnsory system, 
and thtt 1t provides Information that 
clarifies Information rtctlvtd from tht othtr 
senses* 



STEP 7: 

Ciarify tht conctpts to bt Itarntd 

a. Clarify by examples 

b. Clarify by non-«aaple 

c. Caution studtnts to possible 

i sunders tandings 



As an example, 1t will bt helpful if you think 
of tht tyt as bring similar to a camera, but 
not exactly btcaust tht tyt 1s much mart 
corapltx. Tht plcturt that a contra takes can- 
not always stand alont. Somttlmts you nttd 
soneone to tall you what tht plcturt 1s 
aoout. This 1s how tht tyt works with tht 
othtr sens as. 



STEP 8: 

vtotivate studtnts to learn 

a. Point out rtltvanct to 
studtnts 

b. St specific, short-terms, 
personal iztd and believable 



By undtrstndlng how sight fits Into tht 
overall pleura of tht stnsory systw wt 1 
can begin to undtrstand how you might per- 
ceive things differently form othtrs. This 
causes us to have different attitudes about 
tht world which may account for why wa art 
different from ont another. 



STEP 9: 

Introduce vocabulary 

a, Idtntlfy new terns and define 

o. Rtotat difficult ttrms and 
dtflnt 



As you will stt in tht book, thtrt art some 
important terms for you to know. First, pupil 
which ts tht ootnlng that lets light through 
tht eye. Stcond, 1s tht lens which 1s tht 
transparent cover that thenght ^us%s through. 
Thirdly, tht retina 1s tht part whtre tnt light 
hits making a uttlt piiotograob to be sent to 
tht brain. Fourthly, the optic ntrve takes 
the photograph to the brain. 



STZP iQ: 

State the general outcome desired . 

a. State objectives of Instruct- J 
ion/learning • 

b. Relate outcome to test i 
performance 



Whan wt finish this lesson on how tht tyes 
stt you should bt able to explain what each 
part is, what it does, and alio how each part 
works togtthtr to givt your brain a picture 
of tht world. 
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OEYELQPING AN AOVANCS ORGANIZE* 



TOPIC: 



The Cell 



STEP I: 

Inform stuatnts of advance organlzars 

a. Announce advance organizer 

o. State banaflts of advance 
organizer 

c. Suggest that studants take 
nates on the advance organizer 



STEP 2: 

Identify toolcs or tasks 

a. Identify major topics or 
activities 



o. Identify sua topics or 
component activities 



Today we are going to start a new topic 1n 
Biology, but before we start I would Uka 
to give you an overview to help us organize 
and understand more clearly. You should 
take notes on the overview. 



rfe are going to start to learn about the 
cell and Its functions and parts. We will 
do this 1n various ways - our book, films, 
and experiments, as well as lectures. 



STEP 3: 

Provide an organizational frame-work 

J. Present an outline, 11st or 
narrative of the lesson's 
content 



STEP X: 

Clarify action to be taken 
a. State teener's actions 
3. State student's actions 



First we are going to study animal calls 
Cthe building blocks of our bodies/ and 
their parts and what they do. Second, we'll 
try to get an overall feeling for how cells 
fit Into the bigger picture of how our bodies 
work. 



'While I'n lecturing I want you to take notes 

if you * av * *"y a*"*"** or questions 
I ii be glad to answer them. You will need 
your book for the diagram and definition 
of the parts of the ceP . 



STEP 5: 

3 "ovid« background information 

a. delate tooic to the course 
or previous lesson 

3. delate tooic to new 
'reformation 



everybody Is .-nada up of cells but they are 
very, very smell and you con't see individual 
ones, but they are wnat make us - you are 
all a buncn of cells. To give you an Idea of 
the size, 1000 cells could fit on the 
head of a pin. 
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STEP 6: 

State the concepts to be learned 

a. Statt *pecf1c concepts/ Ideas 
from the lesson 

b. State general concepts/ Ideas 
broader that the lesson's 
content 



Ue will be looking 1n the book at a diagram 
that will show us the different parts of 
the cell and what they do. This will allow 
us to see that cells art tftt most Important 
parts of our bodlts. 



r 



STEP 7: 

Clarify the concepts to bt learned 

a. Clarify by examples 

o. Clarify by non-eaamole 

c. Caution students to possible 
misunderstandings 



For example. It will help uou to understand 
cells if you picture then as bricks (only 
ver-y snail) and they from a house on your body. 



STEP 3: 

Private students to learn 

a. Point out relevance to 
students 

5 . Ba specific, short-terms, 
personalized and believable 



STEP 9: 

Introduce vocafculary j 

a. Identify new terms and define 1 

b. Seoeat difficult tenns and 
define I 



Because cells are ttw basic building blocks 
of life, they are Important to you, 01s- 
eases, colds, allergic reactions are by* 
products of cell activity. Anyone who wants 
to understand how plants and animals live and 
die must first understand the working of 
cells. 



Before we start there are a few tenns you 
should know. The cell wall 1s the boundry 
of the cell. The ceil membrane is just 
inside the cell wall and is another 
thinner membrane. 



STEP 10: 

State :ne general outcome desired 

i. State oojectives of instruct- 
ion/learning 

d. 9elat5 outcome to test 
serformancs 



When we finish today's lesson you should be 
able to describe the following things about 
the cell. 

Its structure 
Its different parts 

Give a general pecture of how it works and 
how it fits 1not the overall scheme of 
your body. 



1) 
2) 
3) 
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GENERIC 
ADVANCE ORGANIZER 
FRAMEWORK 



DEVELOPING AN ADVANCE ORGANIZES 
TOPIC; 



r 



STEP 1: 

Inform students of advance ornanizers 

a. Announce advtnct oreanizer 

b. State benefits of advance 
ornanizer 

c. Suggest that students take 
notes on the advance organizer 


I am going to dascrfbt whit w« will (do, covtr) to 
htlp you bttttr understand today's lesson. 

• 


STEP 2: 

Identify topics or tasks 

a. Identify major topics or 
ac z t vi ti es 

b. Identify subtopics or 
coraoonent activities 


(M. Topic) Remember* that (we are still on, or will 
*e startino on) (M. Topic) today. 

(S. Topic) The topics or subjects that we will 
(oo throuoh. cover* or discuss) will be • 
, and • (whatever number of 

topic*. 


STEP 3: 

°rovide an organizational frame-work 

• 

a. Present an outline, list, or 
narrative of the lesson's 
content 


First, we will discuss , second 
and third 

Here is an outline fcr w to follow, (hand out or 
on the board). 


STEP 4: 

Clarify action to be taken 

a. State tetcner 4 s actions 

b. State student's actions 


I will (give a lecture, lead a discussion) over this 
material • 

J want you to (take notes, listen to -sv lecture, 
i 4o this homework) . 

i 
i 


STEP 5: 

°H>vide background information 

a. Relate tooic to the course 
or previous lesson 

t>. Relate topic to new 
information 


Yesterday we talked about (tonic) ~hese three 
ideas were brought -out 1. ,2. , 
and 3. WltF"this background we are 
ready for (today's topic). 

This topic is related (relevant information). Unoir- 
standing this will help you oetter unoirstano todav's 
topic. 
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STEP" 6: 

State til* concepts to be 1 aimed 

a. State soeclflc conceots/ Ideas 
from the lesson 

b. Statt General concepts/ Ideas 
broader than the lesson's 
content 



Tha topic t*at we are going to discuss today 
Illustrates the Idea (general concept) . Specifically, 
In today's lesson the ract that (specific concaot) » 
(specific concept) i and (spec i fic concaot; , occur 
shows EHTF 



Sic? 7: 

Clarify the concepts to be learned 

a. Clarify iy ramies 

b. Clarify by nof»»exa^!e 

c. Caution students of possible 
Tfsunderstandlnqs 



An example of this concept would be axampU ? 

This concept 1s not the same as example, 

3e careful not to confuse (examples of concept) with 
(example of dissimilar concept) . 
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STc? 3: 

Motivate students to learn 

a. Point out relevance to 
students 

b. 3e soeciflc, snort-terms, ?er 
sonaH-ed and believable 



You will use this (concept) everytlme you need to 
(example of concept). 



j This (nay be surprising to learn this but 

! This will help you to ( pos1 tlye consequences ) . If you 
i you don't understand this will (negative consequences 



STc? 9: 

Introduce vocabulary 


1 

■ These are the -words/ terms 


that t want you 


! to know today. This word means 


(definition) 


a, Identify ne* terms ana define 






b. Repeat difficult terra .and 
define 


' The word (wom) means (definition) 

i 
i 





in? ;Q: 

State the general autcore desired 

i. State oojectives 3f instruct - 
'on/learmna 

delate outcomes to :ast :er rf or. 



I At the end of this lesson I went you to be able to 
i (know, write* define, explain, compare, contrast) 
: on the (rext test, suiz, assignment) . or *Jow that ycu 
j know this, you should ie able to ■ outcome) if 
I asked you to (performance) . 
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APPENDIX H 

ADVANCE ORGANIZER OBSERVATION 
SYSTEM 




OBSERVATION ENTRY PROCEDURES 



Arrive at the target cits J early and get materials organized. 

Make sure the teacher knc*s you art than. Irtroduce yourself 1f you have 
not met the teacher. 

Select a swt at the back or s1dt of the room. Check with the teacher to 
make surt that the stat you havt cftostn 1s acceptable. Rtmlnd the teacher 
you will need to talk to the participating student for S minutes at the 
end of the period. 

As soon as possible turn on the ape recorder. Hake suit It works, and 
is at a proper volume level to pick up the teacher's speech. 

Fill out the class description Information on the bottom rtgnt hand corner 
of the second past of the Observation sheets. 

As soon as tht first student has enttred the class, and the teacher 

addresses the class, record the Start time 1n the Pre«Lesson Period 

box. The criteria for recording times and behavior occurancts should 
be nf%rrtA to 1f there are any questions. 

If the teacher writes down anything on the board before the class starts 

or during the class period, this snould be copied down on a piece of paper 
and attached to the observation sheets. 
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OBSERVATION SCORING PROCEDURES 

1. Tha start tiro for the Pre-Lasson PtHod should be recorded as soon as 
the first studtnt enters the class and tha teacher starts talking to tha 
class as a group. A11 coaoents of an organ Izational nature, prior to tha 
actual lesson are scorad here, 

2. Tha start time for tha Lasson Parfod should be recorded whan tha teacher 
sarins to give tha class new Information, ralated to tha present topic 
or activity, 

3. Tha start time for tha Post-lesson Parlod should ba racordad when tha taachar 
stops presenting new information and begins to repeat* sumnsrize, or make 
assignments. If any new information is p>~esented than tha Post-Caason Pariod 

not start ad. This pariod ends tftan tha taachar dlsalssaa tha class or 
nas announcad that tha lasson is finished. 

4. When "behavior* that fits Into ona of tha catagorlas 1s oPsarvad tha 

time should ba racordad. Since tha hour has been specified in tha 'Started* 
box, only tha (ainuta that tha banavlor occurred needs to ba racordad. 

5. If any problems ara notad, or any bahaviors naad additional connent, write 
down notas 1n tha "General Comants' 1 column 1n tha r!ght hand margin on 
tha second paga of tha Observational Sheets. 

6. Tha "Presentation *oda* of the behavior being displayed should, be noted. Per 
every occurence a check should' be made in the proper "Presentation Mode" 
column. Tha following criteria will ba applied for the scoring of the 
Presentation .Mode. 

Verba] : speech, tape recording 

Visual Aid: chalkboard, ovemead projector, pictures 

Writing : paper, book 

El 1c1 tec : student response to teacher question 

Other: film, sonq 

If rare than one mode 1s used, then all presentation nodes will ba scared, 
but aacn cnec* that represents the use of simultaneous presentation nodes 
will be circled. 

?. In Steo 2 tha Response .Mode .*nust be scored. A response node will be scored 
for eacn benavlor oosarved in Step 2. The Response *cde will be scored 
jsing the approorlate Response Mode Symool listed In the right hand coiumn 
of the first page of the Observation sneets. 

3. In Stao 5 each concept that Is clarified should be Identified as content bas«d 
or content free. This snould be easy because the concept Is categoriezed 
for this In Steo 5. Stao 5 cannot be scored unless a concept nas been 
scored in Step 5. 
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OBSERVATION EXIT PROCEDURES 

1. When the tiidur has stopped talking, or has Indicated that the Itsson 
1s over, the scoring should stop, and ttw tape recorder should bo turntd 
off. 

2. The observer should qulttly rlst and laeva tht classroom. A pre-arranged 
signal should bo agreed upon by both tht taiehor *nd studtnt so that tht 
student can also ltavt. A plaet at tht rur of tht class nay bt an 
equally appropriate plau for the obstrvor to go with tht studtnt. 

3. Tht obser/er should takt tht studtnt Into a qultt part of tht hallway 
an empty classroom, or tht library. Cart should bt taken not to waste 
time because hallways will become Impossiblt to use If the period bell 
rUff; J V ny ^J 10 "* 1 t1fl * cm be gamed at the end of class, this 
J?SJ £ ! takt flf* *rr»nge»ents have been made to get the student 
™ h J2i52IT,25 xt SJi" if 1t "•/«»• will be lata. TRY TO COMPLETE 
THE WT£RVia WHENEVER POSSIBLE. If tht Interview 1s not completed, 
another observation/Interview date must be scheduled. 

4. Turn the eassette tape over and record tht Interview. Write down the 
student's contents verbatim. Make sure tht tape rtcordtr 1s working 
and 1s recording at the proper level. 

5. When the Interview 1s over turn off the tape recorder, thank the student. 
If necessary, make arrangements to get the student to his/her next class. 



6. Label the cassettt tapa with tht samt dascrlptlvt Information listed 1n 
tht lower right-hand comer of the see*: 3 d page 0 f the Observation Sheets. 

7. Proceed to next class. 
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Stap 1: Inform of the purposa of advanca organizers 

0af1n1t1on: This stap will bt rtcorded whan the teacher has defined, 
txplalntd, or referred to an advanca organlzar, and makes a statement 
rtgardlng what Its possible banaflts ara. Tha statamant of benefits 
may taka placa bafora, during, or aftar the advanca organlzar. This 
Mill most generally ba dona vertally, but may also bt aldad by 
writtan Instructions on tha chalkboard or handouts. This stap doas 
not Includa tha giving of Information about tha subject mattar about 
to ba discussed, but only about tha advanca organlzar (AO) itsalf, 
and how It can aid In 1 taming tha subject mattar. 
Examples: 

A. "I am going to give you an overview of today's lesson that win 

halo you understand what wa ara going to study." 

3. "Okay, Ustfn up. 8afora wa start I want to give yoy a brlaf 

out Una that win halo you in following my lecture." 

C. "On tha chalkboard Is a 11st of topics that I will covar that win 

halo you in today's Itsson. " 

0. "Tha taachar has writtan on tha chalkboard: "Vlrlta thesa avants 
<n your notas. Thty will halo you understand the reading today." 
Categories: 

A. This stap is recorded if tha taachar makes a statement that 
indicates advanca organizers will ba beneficial in some way. 
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Stap 2: Clarify the taste's physical parameters 

Definition : This stap will ba recorded whan tha taachar Inform tha 
students of what tha students and taieftar will ba doing (physically), 
in ordar for tha lasson to ba completed. Anytlma it 1s assumed that 
tha studants know Wnat thay arc to do and it 1s not sp<tcia1cally 
stated, this 1s not racordad (e.g., "Gat your noceOooks out"). Also, 
statements art only scorad whan thay occur 1n advanca of a task. 
0lrtct1ons or d1ract1vas glvan during tha task ara not scorad. For 
example, stap by stap Instructions glvan by tha taachar in a silence 
lab, or directions of how to do something ara not to bo scorad. (e.g., 
"Put tha watar Into tha solution", "underline tha verb 1n that santanca, 
opan your books, writs this down"). Do not start statements that 
rtpaat tna action to ba takan. 
Examples: 

A. "I aa going to ltcturt and I want you to taka notes. 
8. "I'm going to show you a fllnr today. 

C. "I am going to grade oaoers for a wnllt, so you have soma frtt 

t1mi to do what you want. 
0. Tna taachar has wrlttan on tha chalk board: "Write down these 

words so that you can study them for ho me w o rk . 
Categories : 

A. Teachera 1 Actions. This category *m be recorded when the teacher 
makes reference to wnat rte/she will be doing (physically) in order 
for the lesson to be complatad. Examples A, B, and C would be scored 
on this category. 
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3. Student's Actions. This category will be recorded wnen tilt 
teacher makes reference to what the student will be doing (physically) 
in order for the laaaon to ba completed. Examples A, C, and 0 would 
ba scored an tlris category. 
Sesponso Koto ; 

A » WHta. This mode will ba recorded whan any advance dlractlon 
1s made to write on notebook paper, a worksheet cr via a typewriter. 
3. Listen. This mode will ba recorded whan any advanca dlractlon 
1s «ae ; -a Ustan to a lactura film, or othar presentation. 
C. Observe. This moda win ba ,*ecordad whan any adv»nca dlractlon 
1s made to observe a visual, a film, a demonstration, or an activity. 
3. Talk. This node win ba racordad whan any advanca direction 
Is made, to talk by naklng a presentation, answering questions, or 

a 

participating in a discussion. 

£. Read. This node will be recorded when any advanca direction 
1s made to read material. This mode will Include directions to 

skim, look something over, review etc 

P. Test/quiz. This mode will be »*«corded when any advance 
direction 1s made that a test or quiz will cake place. If Che 
teacher does not specifically use tanns that indicate soma type of 
•valuation will take place, this 1s not scored (e.g., >ut your 
books away. Take out paper and pencil and get ready to write." 
This would ae recorded as the write mode and not the test/quiz 
mode.) 



G. Ho ws wort. This modt will bt rtcordtd whan any advanct dlrtctlon 
1s mid* that a task should bt compltttd outsldt of tho classroom. 

Phrasts such as bafort class tomorrow rtad pagts or For 

tomorrow rtad tht ntxt cnapttr on ..." should bt rtcordtd on tht 
homtwoHc modt. Phrasts that should not bt counted Includt: rtad 
tht .taction on tht tobacco Industry" or Kttp up on your rtadlng." 
Tht sa would only bt rtcordtd on tht rtad modt. 

H. Study. This modt will bt rtcordtd whtn tht word study" 
1s actually ustd 1n any advanct dlrtctlon glvtn to studtnts. 

I. Think. This modt will bt rtcordtd whtn tht word think" 1s 
actually ustd 1n any advanct dlrtctlon glvtn to studtnts. 

J. Oth tr . This modt will bt rtcordtd whtn advanct dlrtctlon 1s madt 
that dots not fit Into any othtr rtsponst modt. Tht obstrvtr should 
dtscribt othtr" 1n the comntnts" stctlon of tht obstrvatlonal 
chtckHst. 
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Stap 3: Idtntlfy the topic of the task 

Definition; This stap will be recorded when the teacher gives the 
task to ba dona a nam by making a brlaf statement that serves to 
describe or daflna tha task. The task can cover wnat tha student 
and/or tha taachar will ba doing. 
Examples: 

A. Today we ara going to bagln a unit on Sraece. Today we w111 
covar tha ftvcenean settlements. 

8. We ara going to study tha 3attlas of tha Civil War. Tha first 
battle we will talk about Is Gettysburg. Now we will talk about tha 
battla of ShUo. 

C. We will ba talking about nouns, v erbs, and adjective s. 

0. Today wa will talk about Parts of Speech. 

E. .How, wa ara going to -study the economic problems of the Southern 

states during the CW11 War. 

Categories : 

Major topics: This catagory win be recorded whan tha taachar provldas 
a topic undar which a larga share of Information 1n the activity can 
be groupad (Example 0). Topics that covar savaral days of instruction 
would also ba recorded 1n this catagory (The toolc on Greece given In 
Carole A provides an example of this. The topic on ."vcenean settle- 
ments wQMld also be recorded as a major toolc because it constitutes 
i major topic for the day's lesson. Several major copies could be 
scored In one class period If they are relatively independent of each 
other. (Examples 3 and E). Examples A, 3 0, and E all would be scored 
in this category. 
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Subtopics ; This category will be recorded when the teacher provl das 
i name for Information which 1s t subdivision of t larger topic. Even 
1f die major topic 1s not 1dent1 ••"•aw, topics that could bt clustered 
undar t major topic should ba scored «n the Sudtoplc category (Example 
C). A $ ub topic would not bt scored If the whole class period was spent 
discussing ont topic (Example A, 1 a., Mycenavn settlements). Some- 
times teachers Intend t topic to be • suptoplc, but lose trick of 
time and discuss It fov in entire period. If this happens, then the' 
teacher's intentions should be used to judge the recording. If the 
teachers Intended something to be i suPtopIc, then 1t should be 
scored is such. Examples B tnd C would be scored on this category. 
If 1n doubt, ask the teacher. 




Stop i; Provide background Information necessary for new learning. 

Qof1n1t1on: This sttp will be rtcordod when the teacher provides the 
student with tnforaitlon that 1s not part of the to-be-learned 
material, but serves to clarify the Information to be learned* Back- 
ground Information 1s designed to assist the student in understanding 
the to-be-learned material. This can be accomplished by reviews of 
previous lessons or by putting the Information to come into the 
fraaewor* of the total course, or part of the course. In general 
Information that clarifies the lesson material, but is not to be 
tested over should be scored. 
Examples: 

A. Yesterday we discussed how the people of Egypt traveled aP over 
the Mediterranean sea area to start colonies. One place they 
established colonies wai Greece. 

3. Today we will discuss verts. Yesterday we talked about how nouns 
names a person, place, or thing. A noun mist have a vert with it to 
make a complete thought, 

C. Here are two vocabulary terms that you will not bo held 
responsible for , but you should be familiar with before you do your 
reading. 

0. In our discussion of European countries, we have discussed the 
Scandinavian , Eastern, and Uestam countries. Today we will begin 
looking at the countries that line the Mediterranean. The first country 
tnat we will discuss is Spain. 

E. Today we begin our discussion on electricity, but before we begin 
I want to tell you a little about some of the dangers of electricity . 
Categories: 
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A. Hm§ Information : This catagory will be rtcordtd whtn tht ttachtr 
prtsants inforaatlon that has not bttn prtsanttd by the taachtr 1n 

a past prtstntatlon, but 1s gi van to tht studtnt to assist understanding 
of forthcoming matarlal. If tht ttachar makas my rtfavtnca to 
having covtrtd this Information 1n tht past, this cattgory would not bt 
scortd. If tht taachtr makas any Inftrtncts that tht studtnt will bt 
t as tad ovtr tht background Information than this cattgory would not bt 
scortd, Examples C and E would bt scortd 1n this cattgory. 

B. Previous Lesson . This cattgory will bt rtcordtd whtn tht ttachtr 
rtftrs to any ont Itsson that has bttn prtstnttd to tht studtnt 1n tht 
past* This rtftrtnea constltutts a rtvltw of what tht studtnt alrtady 
icnows 1n in attampt to rtlatt prior 1 taming to prtstnt 1 taming. 

A rtvltw of topics covtmd in tht past* howtvtr, would not bt scortd 
in this cattgory. Examplts A and 8 would bt scortd in this cattgory. 

C. Courst Conttxt. This cattgory will bt rtcordtd whtn tht ttachtr 
rtftrs to how tht prtstnt topic fits into at ltast two past topics 
from tht courst, or tht courst in g antral. If tht taachtr pi acts 
tht prtstnt Information 1n tht conttxt of only ont, past topic, than 
this cattgory would not bt scortd. Example 0 would bt scortd in 
this cattgory. 
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Sup S: SUM concepts to bt learntd 

Definition; This category w111 be scored when the teacher <nforms 
the student of the major concepu that art to be learned fn the lesson. 
These art broad statacntnts that encompass ideas rather than details 

such as terms, nams, da us, ate Concapts (nay bt either specific 

to what tht studtnt will learn and be Us tad on in tht lesson's 
contmtt or bt concapts that art demonstrated 1n tht lasson, but art 
not specifically part of tht lasson 1 $ concapt. 
Examples: 

A. In today's reeding you will learn that tht major rtason that tht 
German's lost World War II was that thty split thtir forcas on two 
fronts, rathtr than concentrating on ont front* 
3. This experiment will demonstrate that wood 1s a much betur 
Insulator than stont* 

C. Ue will demonstrau that tht dans ar ,a maurfal 1s, tht better 
1t will Insulau. 

0. This rtadlng shows us that tht Aborigines 1 slmpla way of 11f3 
was dastroytd by tht Influx of Europeans. 

Z. This rtadlng demonstrates tht idta that tht existence of ont 
culturt may bt dtptndtnt on completely different standards than *nat 
another culturt can tolerate. 

Categories: 

A. Content 3ased. This category will bt recorded *nen :nt concaot 
to bt learned is part of tht contant of tht lasson. Thtsa concepts 
art tht results of a conclusion that can bt or 1s drawn frsm Informa- 
tion in tnt lasson, and Information In tht lasson 1s specifically used 
to support cht conclusion* Examples A, 3, and 0 would oe scored In 
this catagory. 
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B. Contant Prat . This catagory will bt rtcordtd whtn tht conctpt 
to tit u^rntd is 11 lustra ttd 1n tha contwt of tht Itsson, but dots 
not rafar to \ny sptclflc contant prtstnttd 1n tha Ittf *. This 
catagory rtprtsa»:ts tht naxt Mghtr Itvtl of tbstnctlon than Contain 
Basad con cap ts. TVs catagory 1s ganarally scortd whtn a Contant 
Basad concapt can bt usad as ont axaopla, of a posslbla nunbtr of 
' axanplas, that IHustrata a broador prlndpla. Sxaaplt B 1s a Conttnt 

r Basad conctpt that could bt ont txampla of many from which to 111ustrata 

v tha conctpt stattd 1n Exaoplt C. Examplt C 1s a Conttnt Frtt concapt 

r E*a«plts C and E would bt scortd 1n this cattgory. Sont knowltdgt of 

I tht ttxt or matarlal nay bt nttdtd to scora this catagory. If tha 

scoring cannot bo dlsctrntd from listening to tht Itctura, ask tha 

f 

j taacfttr. 

V 

r " 

I 

I 

r" 
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Stap 6: Clarify Concepts 

Qtflnltlon; This cattgory will bt rtcardtd whtn tht ttachtr attampts to 
halp tht studtnt understand tht to«bt-1etmtd concapt by providing 
information of an explanatory naturt. For this to bt rtcordad tht 
concapt must havt bttn ont that was rtcordad 1n Stap 5 If tht conctpt 
was not stat ad than, no clariflcatln would bt rtcomtd 1n this stap. 
Examples; 

A* Tht Invasion of Europtans Into tht culturt of tht Aborfglnts 1s 
similar to what happtnad whan Surootans Invadtd tht Indian cultures 
of North Amtrlca, 

3. Tht dtnstr a matartal Is, tht bttttr It will Insulata* Hood wm 
insulatt btttar than concrttt. Concrete will Insulate batter than 
water . * 

C. Tht Invasion of Europanas Into tht culturt of tht Abortglnts 1s 

Hkt Christmas in Amtrlca. Somtthlng simp J a can bt talntad btcausa 

people overlook tht fact that simplicity can bt trough. 

0. Tht tulip craze in Holland in tht 1700's 1s an axamplt of price 

inflation causad by axctsslvt dtmand„ Similar ortca inflation >ias 

occurtd with blut Jeans* rgal estate* and oost y*tcentN, gold. 

£. Tht tulip craxt 1n Holland -would not bt considered a deor«ssion . 

F, (As related to Example C). 3t cartful not o think of tht 

Aborigines as not btlng as good as tht europtans btcausa I navt das- 

cribtd than as simple. They wtrt utrtly dlffartnt from tht Europtans. 

This was tht nl stake that tht Europtans :nade. 
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Categories : 

Examples. This category will be recorded whan the teacher ttttnpts 
to promote understanding of the conctpt by giving other instincts of 
the concept *nd pointing out similarities. This can be done by Illus- 
trating the concept 1n other contexts or by drawing aneolgies. Examples 
A, B, C f & 0 would be recorded on this category. 

Non-Examples . This category will be recorded wn«n the teacher tttemtos 
to prono'te understanding of the concept by giving instances *hert the 
concept is not exemplified. This is done by pointing out differences 
between the two instances on the important variables. Example E 
would be recorded on this category. 

Cautions. This category will be recorded when the teacher attempts 
to clarify a possible misunderstanding generated by examples or non- 
examples. Example F would.be recorded on this category. 



Motivate students 

Qof1n1t1on: This stap will bt recorded when the ttetcner provides 
Information to students that 1$ Intandtd to make the student want to 
engage in the to-be- learned material. 

Examples ; 

A. If you understand tha problems of tfta Aborigines tftat wart caused 
by tfta Europeans, this will halo you understand how you might affect othar 
people who are diffarant from you naif . 

3. If you can Idantlfy thasa major concepts you should do wall on 
tha exaa. 

C. You win h«v« to know thasa tarns or I can promise you that you 
will do poorly on tha axaai. 

0. For thosa of you wno 11 lea basebv 1 1 , this reading will bt of 
interest. 

E. This 1s an exciting story. 

F. This story 1s about young paopla vary much like /ourselves. 
6. Everyday you use electricity. Wa will ba talking aoout how 
electricity 1s brougnt to our homes. 

H. If you do wall on this assignment, w* win not have a tast. 

1. Why are we studying tftls? Because you need to know about this 
to ba a good citizen. 

Categories : 

A « Positive C onsequences. This category win ba scored wnen tha 
teacher provides information tftat Is Intended to make students >H«ve 
sometftlng good win nappan by learning tfta Information. This category 
is only scored wnen the good consequence 1s directly specified, 
positive consequences usually include rationales indicating that 
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general or specific icqulsltlon of information 1s benefit to the 
individual. Examples A, fl, H, and I would be scored on this category. 
8. Negative Consequences. This category will be scored when the 
teacher provides Information that 1s intandod to mxe studants balltvt 
something bad will happen if thay do not Item tho Information. ExamoL 
C would be scortd on this category. 

0. Interest aacgga,. This category win ba scortd whtn the 
teacher provides Information that 1s intended to relate the to-be- 
learned material to students, but does not Infer any positive or 
negative consequences as a result of learning the material. Examples 
0, E, F, and 6 would be scored on this- category. 
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Step 3: Introduca new twn/ vocabulary 

0af1n1t1on: This stap will ba recorded whin the teacher prowl das In- 
formation to students 1n tna form of nan terms or vocabulary. These 
terms/word oust ba words naadad for understanding the contant o* the 
lesson. F*r this to ba scorad 4 definition or axplanarlon of tarm/word 
inuat ba Included. A cltap Intent of the activity must ba to present 
to Che student Information about particular terms/words that will ba 
part jf the to-be-learned natarlal. i/hen subatantlal parts of tna 
class parlod ara spent on vocabulary words, then tna vocabulary words 
ara consldarad tna actual lassos, and would not ba scorad. 
Examples; 

A. This word Is Mesopotamia. Mesapotaola 1s located in tna Middle 
East. 

3. Progressiva 1s tna name for p«wm1« risking progress. 

C. An Indictment 1s a formal charga against someone. 

0. Hara Is a 11st of words that will bo 1n today's lassan. Lot 

m pronounca them and tall you what each word means 

£. A few nrlnutas ago t said wa wart going to talk about civil 
rights As you recall from yastarday's discussion, civil Hants 

. neans that 

Categories: 

A. New T erms/ Words. This category will ba recorded wnen the tarn/ 
word presented has not been presented before to tna students. 
(Examples A, 3, C, i 0 would ba scored on this category. ) 
3. Repeated Terms/Words. This category wll be scored wnen the 
term/word nas bean aresantad elsewnere to the student and ^viewed 
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or redtflntd at this point. This cattgory would also b« scortd If 
th« definition 1s rtptttod or 1s aladoratad. Examplt £ would bo 
scored on this cattgory. 



Organizational Frtmawortt 

3af1n1t1on: This stap will ba racordad whan til* t*«ch«r provldas tha 
studant with soma Idaa of tha structure of tha 1nfonwt1on that Is to 
ba prtsanta*. This fnamtofz must tak* placa althar during or aftar 
tha prtsantatlon of major topics or subtopics. 
Sxmplas: 

A. First wa win talk about tha battlaa of :ha Civil aar. Ua win 
covar tha battlaa of Anrlataa and Sattsburg* 'laxt wa win covar tha 
surrandar of tha Confcdaraey. That will mcluda tha actual surrandar, 
and tha signing of tha paacc traaty. 

3. '4a will covar today tha following topics: Gattysburg, Crlttandan 
Comproorisa, tha Emancipation Proclamation, and tha Confadarata Surrandar. 
C. First I went to talk about Chief Justice Taney* who handed 4cm 
tut Qred Scott decision. Then I want to til it about the Emancipation 
Proclamtlon, which wis Lincoln's mtthou of frulng the slaves. 
3. Look through tht table of con tints of tht text book and review 
the subtopics of thi chiptir to sm whit w* an going to covir today. 
CatworiM: 

A, Outline* This catigory will bt recorded wntn tni tucher pro- 
vides studmts with tht names of the major topics, subtopics* and 
supporting informational categories that will be presented, Thnn 
mist bo some hlerarchlal structure to the list of Information pre- 
sented. A 11st of rums or topics would not bi scored on this category, 
gjcaople A would bi scored on this catigory. 

3. Lists. This catigory w11l bi recorded when the tiacnir provides 
studmts with a Mst of 1nformit1on that will be covered In the lesson. 
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Sttp 10: Suu tht g antral outcast dtslrtd 

0tf1n1t1ont This sttp will bt scored mhm tht ttaehtr lot* tht studtnts 
know wAit will bt axptcttd of that on tha toaplttlon of tht Itsson or 

task. This can bt in tht fort of objtetlvts, ooals, ttc Howtvtr, 

thtst do not always hava to bt usks that tht studtnt actually dots to 
dtnonstrata ntsttry. Information to studtnts rtgardlng what tht 
studtnt should bt ablt to do would also bt scartd. 

A. Whan you art dont with this Itsson, start tht nans and functions 
of net) of tha body parts. 

B. In your own words f wrltt a ona paragraph s unary of tha plot* 

C. Whan you art finlshtd* rtad a poan and dtscrlba tht davicts 
usad to catch tha raadar's Imagination. 

0. Writ* a tan pa par <on ona of tha topics wa hava diacussad. 
£. Whan you art dona with tha Itsson you should ba abla to rtad tha 
spate* of tht politician and dascrlbt why his argunant for gun 
control would not convlnca most paopla* 

F. Using tht typts of city govtrrnotnt thit wt taUtd about today f find 
comunltlts within fifty milts of hart for aach ona of tha typas of 
dty govt rra a tn t. 

G. For tomorrow, solvt tht nath story problaos glvan at tha and of 
today's Itsson on paga 27. 

CattooHta : 

A. Knowltdot: this cattgory w111 ba rtcordtd If tht taachar spaclflas 
that tht Studtnt must rtcall or rtcognlzt idtas* or phtnomtna in 
tsstntlally tht sauna form 1n wnlch thay wtrt Itarntd. Comon ttmrlnology 
usad to signal this cattgory art Includtd in Appandlx A. Exarolt A 
would ba scortd on this cattgory. 
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Thin 1s no Manrchlal nlatlonsnlp to thi Information. This can 
includi Usts of namas, placas, tvints, ate. If additional Information 
is pnvldad about tacft 1tam 1n thi 11st this category would not ba 
scond (S«i Mamtlvi). Exampla 3 would bi scored on tn1s catagory. 
C. Narrative. This catagory will bi scortd whin the teacher provides 
i 11st of information about accompanying comments to danota an organiza- 
tional framework. Some typi of framework must bi denoted, 1 a., 
chronology. Importance. If definitions of tirms an Includad thin 
Sup 3 would also ba racordsd. Exampla C would bi scond on this 
category. 

3. Other. This catagory will ba scond whin thi teacher provldas 
any other kind of organizational information othar tnan A, 3, and C. 
Commants should bi made on thi observational reeort dascrfolng 
this framework. Exampla 0 .would ba scond on this catagory. 
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MAJOR CATEGORIES OF THE THREE DOMAINS 

by Norman E. Gronlund 



MAJOR CATEGORIES IN THE COGNITIVE DOMAIN OF THE TAXONOMY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES (BLOOM, 1956) 



Descriptions of the Major Categories in the Cognitive Qomaln 



1. Knowledge. Knowledge 1s dtflned as tnt remembering of prn- 
viousiy learned material. This nay Involvt tht recall of 

a wide ranga of material, from sptclflc facts to complete 
theroles, but all that 1s required 1$ tht bringing to mind 
of tht approprlata Information. Knowledge represents tht 
lowest level df 1 taming outcasts in tht cognltlvt domain. 

2. Comprehension. Comprthonslon 1s defined as tht ability to 
grasp tht meaning of mattrlal. This may bt shown by trans- 
latlng mattrlal from ont fort to another (words to numbers), 
by 1nttrprtt1ng mattrlal 'explaining or summarizing), and 

by estimating futurt trends (predicting consequences or 
tfftcts). These learning outcomes go one step beyond the 
simple remembering of material, and represent the lowest 
level of understanding. 

3. Ado 11 cation. Application refers to the ability to use 
learned material 1n new and concrete situations. This my 
Include the application of such things as rules, mathods, 
concepts, principles, laws, and tneorlts. Laarnlng outcomes 
1n this area require a higher lavel of understanding than 
those under comprehension. 

4. Analysis. Analysis refers to the ability to break down 
material Into Its component parts so that Its organizational 
structure may be understood. This may Include the identifi- 
cation of the parts, analysis of the relationships between 
parts, and recognition of tha organization! principles. 

Reprinted from Stating Benavioral Objectives for Classroom 
Instruction. Copyright (c) 1970, NacfHllan. 
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Involved. Laamlng outcomes here represent a higher 
intellectual level than comprehanslon and application 
because they require an understanding of both one content 
and the structural form of the material. 



5. Synthesis. Synthesis refers to the ability to put parts 

togehter to form a new whole. Tnts may Involve the production 
of a unique comunl cation (them or speech), a plan of 
operations (research proposal), or a set of abstract 
relatione (schone for classifying Information). Learning out- 
come in this area stress creative behaviors* with major 
topftasls on the formulation of new patterns or structures » 



6. Evaluation. Evaluation 1s concerned with the ability to 
judge the value of notarial (statamnt* novel, ocasu 
research report) for a given purpose. The judgments are to 
be based on definite criteria. These nay be Internal criteria 
(organization) or axtemal criteria (relevance to the purpose) 
and Che student may determine the criteria or be given then; 
Learning outcome In this area are highest 1n the cognitive 
hierarchy beajase they contain tlemnts of all of the other 
categories* plus conscious velue judgments based on cltaHy 
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EXAMPLES OF GENERAL INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES AND BEHAVIORAL TERMS 
FOR THE COGNITIVE DOMAIN OF THE TAXONOMY 



r 



Illustrative General 
Instruction* 1 Objectives 



Knows ujuuuii terra 
Knows specific facts 
Knows methods and procedures 
Knows basic concepts 
Knows principles 



Illustrative Benavloral Terns for 
Stating Specific Learning Outcomes 

Oeflnes, describes. Identifies, 
labels, lists, matches, names, 
outlines, reproduces, selects, 
states 



Understands facts and principles 
Interprets verbal materia! 
Interprets charts and grapns 
Translates verbal material to 

mathematical formulas 
Estiamtes future consequences 

implied 1n data 
Justifies methods and procedures 



Converts, defsnds, distinguishes, 
estimates, explains, extends, 
generalizes, gives examples, 
infers., paraphrases, predicts, 
rewrites, summarizes 



Applies concepts and principles 

to new situations 
Applies laws and theories to 

practical situations 
Solves mathematical problems 
Constructs charts and graphs 
Demonstrates correct usage of a 

method or procedure 



Changes, computes, demonstrates, 
discovers, manipulates, modifies, 
operates, predicts, prepares, 
produces, relates, snows, 
solves, uses 



Recognizes unstated assumptions 
Recognizes logical fallacies 
1n reason^ 

Distinguishes between facts and 

inferences 
Evaluates the relevancy of data 
Analyzes the organizational 

structure of a work (art, 

music, writing) 



Breaks down diagrams, differenti- 
ates, discriminates, distinguishes, 
identifies, illustrates, Infers, 
outlines, points out, relates, 
selects, separates, subdivides. 
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writes a well organized tnemt 
Gives i Mil on*n1ztd spttcti 
Writts a crtatlva short story 

(or poem, or music) 
Propoaes a plan for an experiment 
Integrates 1 timing from dlfftr- 

ent areas Into a plan for 

solving a problom 
Formulates a now scfteme for 

classifying octets (or events, 

or ideas) 



Categorizes, combines, compiles, 
composts, creates, devises, 
designs, explains, generates, 
modi fits, organizes, plans, 
rearranges, reconstructs , relates, 
reorganizes, revises, rewrites, 
sunarfzes, tails, writes 



Judgts tnt logical conslstancy 

of written material 
Judgts tnt adtquacy with which 

conclusions art supportad by 

data 

Judgts tilt value of a wort (art, 
music, writing) by uat of 
txtarnal standards of 
excellence 



Appralsts, comparts, concludes, 
contrasts, crltldzts, dtscrlbts, 
dlscrlnrlnatts, explains, 
justifies. Interprets, rt lavas, 
suamrlzts, supports 
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APPENDIX J 
ADVANCE ORGANIZER INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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ADVANCc ORGANIZER OBSERVATION 
RECORDING FORM 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



Stnaral Question 

Tt1 1 mi u rany things as you can about whit you learned 1n today's class. 
Tall in about 14ms you Itamtd as wall as facts. 

Advanca Omtnltar Outstlons 

1. What background Information did tht teacher g1va you that htlptd you today? 

2. Tail ma how Che Information covtrtd 1n past lassons htlptd you to undtntand what 
was covtrtd 1n class today. 

3. Old you find today's Itsson 1ntartst1ngl Why? Why not? 

4. Tall in tht nt* words that you Itamtd today. 

5. Tail in tht na1n idtas or conctpts that tht taachtr prtstnttd today. 
6* Tell in how tftt taachtr organlztd today's Itsson. 

7. Old tht ttachar simmH zt or review what was covtrtd today whtn tht' Itsson 
was flnlsfttd? 

8. Ttll in tht things that tht taachtr did today that htlptd you Itam mora. 

9. Tall tht things that you actually had to do today In class. 
ID. Tall in what you art suppostd to do for hcmewortu 

11. Old tha taachtr ylvt you an outUnt? 

Old tht ttachar glvt you i 11st of things to bt covtrtd? 

Old tnt taachtr tall you what was going to ot covtrtd first, second. th1ra f etc. 

12. Tall nt tht topics that wart covartd 1n class today. 

13. Tall nt what will happtn if you do not laam tht Information prtstnttd today. 
U. Tel 1 nit what will happtn 1f you Itam tha information prtsenttd today. 

15. Whtn you gtt dont 1 taming all of tha Information prtstnttd to you today, 
what do you think tha taachtr wants you to bt ablt to do? 

16. Old tha ttachar g1va you an overview of wnat was to bt covtrtd tcday sefore 
he/she starcad tha Itsson? 

17. Glvt mt axaopla of tha Idtas or conctpts that you covtrtd in class today. 

18. On a seal a of 1 to 7, I want you to rata how confidant you fat! about your 
understanding of today 1 ! Itsson. (Rtad/sftow studant ratings) 

7 r fetl vtrv confldtnt 4 I do not fatl ont way or another 

6 I fttl fairly confldtnt 3 I fatl a 1111 tie unconfldtnt 

5 I real a little confioant 2 I fatl fairly unconfldtnt 

1 I fetl very uncorr.Mdtnt 

19. Is there anything else *ou want to tall me about your class today? 
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APPENDIX K 
ADVANCE ORGANIZER WORKSHEET 
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DfttLOPtM AN ADVANCE QJtUNCZSt 


Ufon snuaiti of rtftAca orjwlws 

ft. Statt ftmcftti of tdvaooi 
or^urtzsr 

c SuwMt tntt ITHOWTI Uka 
wtn en tat if/iftca ortjanlstr 




STtF 2: 

lotntify tort a of tuts 
4. Idtsclfy «jor topics or 

ft. Idattlfy tyfttwla or 

CMPDIlt ACtlvltltt 




^wia is or^wimionol frw <rfc 

*• tm«tt tfl ontl1nt. list* or 
ftomtlv* of d» lesson's 
eon tint 


... 


STO 4: 

CUrlfy action a bo turn 
*. juxi tuatr i tcciooo 
ft. Stats stMORt's actions 




rn? 5: 

Prorld* &«atgmjio infoi motion 

4. ftsltts topic to ent count 
or ?mio«i Its ion 

ft. Aalata topic ea now 
lnfonmion 

i 
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Intrsduca *jcaflui*ir 




i. totfftlfy taa urn am iaflna 




a. taoatt difficult tarat va 
daflna 




STEP 




SUta tna tmnrtl autnona sailrta 




t. SU*a sajtctivta of instruct* 
ionyl«ar«1nq 




JtUta ouusma w taut aar^r*' 
auwa 
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USING ADVANCE ORGANIZERS WORKSHEET 
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Old zhm tndw lot you know* Information 


I. that «... 

outHnt 

advance oroanlitr 
. • • • w11 1 bo 




tht subtoolcaf 






3* *rtat would b# cowrtd 
121 

3rd? 




4. wittt ht/tht »as going to dof 
wnat £2£ iT * 90lng to do? 






5. how today 4 ) lasscn rtUto to 
«ftat you covorod in tnotnor 
'icooon? 

how today 1 1 Itsson rtUtos 
to uiytntn? tlu? 
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ft. tfct 1dt« or conctoti to 
bt loaned? 



7. MM tMWPlfl Of tftttt 1dMt 

or concepts? 



ft. hew Wilt Its ton rtUus to 
you? 



9. wfwt art tht now «ords? 



wnit thtso word! win? 



10. wtut tnt taachtr wants 
you to bt abl». to do it 
ttm end of trm fwibn? 



Information? 
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APPENDIX M 



ADVANCE ORGANIZER PRIMARY 
INVESTIGATION TEST PACKAGE 
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24. 



23. 



25. 



27. 



23. 



29. 



30. 



31. 
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ADVANCE ORGANIZER 



TULIPMANIA 



This advance organizer will htlp you underetand and remember more 
Information 1n the story of Tu11pman1a. As I read the advance 
organizer I want you to underling the words that you think will be 
the most important 1n helping you understand Tu11pmen1a, 



This passage 1s about tulips 1n the Netherlands 1n the 1600's. 
The reading will tell you (a) how the tu11pman1a happened, and 
t (b) what happened 1n the Netherlands because of the tul1pman1a. 

The story of Tu11pman1a points out that the tulip Itself, as 
well as a plant disease, caused the tul1praan1a. The tu11pman1a affected 
almost everyone in the Netherlands 1n one way or another, and had a 
bad effect on the money system of the country. 

A major Idea 1s that a fad or a craze can quickly affect a whole 
country. More recent fads have Included belTbottom pants and country 
and western music. This passage also shows you a good example of price 
inflation. The price of something 1s affected by how badly people want 
it. You know inflation has hit when the bicycle you bought last year 
for $100 can be sold for S200 this year. 

When you get done with this passage I want you tb be able to 
identify the most important Information in Tullpmania. 
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STORY 



Tul1pman1a 

Until 1615 tha favorite of all floors 1n Europe was the rose. 3ut 1nr 
a snort time public opinion changed In favor of the tulip. Tulips had first 
boon brought to Germany from Turkey 1n 1559. Thty wart first brought Into tht 
NetherlanU 1n 1597. Tht genenl public beoan to take an mtartst In this 
n« flower u tht rtsult of a suddtn ertxt for tulips In Paris. Suddenly 
tht tulip found Itself considered an important flower and a sign of wealth. 
At that very moment, tht suddtn sprted of a plant dlsaue produced stvaral 
strangt changtt 1n Its petals. Ptoplt took advantage of this plant dlsaut 
by producing many new kinds of tulip. 

Tht rush for tulips had now spread through Europt. Tht Ntthtrlands, and 
in particular tht town of Haarlem, became tht main supplier of bulbs. In 
1625 tht bulb of a favorlta tulip wu alrtady worth Its weight n gold. Tht 
axptrts craatad pins, violet, yellow tulips, and othars using tiny colon 
1n sevenl ways. Hundrtds of dlfftrtnt kinds wars grown. Tht bulbs sold 
for high prfcts. Also* It was aasy to grow than on tht sal last pltca of 
land. Everyone wanted to gat in on this now advtnturt. 

Tht weavers of Hurlta, who had an Important tradt In this town, throw 
thanulvts Into this work tvtn though thty knew nothing of tulips. Tht 
flowtr trade grow and grew to an all tint high 1n tht wlntar of 1636. It 
andtd quickly just a faw months Tatar. This craza has slnca bttn named 
*tul1pman1a." Everybody btcaot Involvtd. Sutehen, tmnd-^oys, Innktepars, 
barters, chimney-sweeps, tas-coll actors, wars struck with a tuI1pnan1a." act 
ont el us of ptoplt was Itft out. Tht faw d titans who kept thtlr huds 
call ad tht mt 'tht hooded onts.' This rafarrad to tht hoods worn oy 
madman. 

In tht town of Hoorn a housa was iwugnt for tht price of thru tulip 
bulbs. Whan savtral buyers wars aftar tha saoa bulb thty did not hesltata 
to offar tht stllar hugt orfbas. Thay might offar him a coach, or a fin •? 
team of horsu. Buyers and st liars mat ?*a or thrtt avtnlngs each wtefe 
Thty mat In ban wnara their trading lutad lata Into tha nlgnt. Tha same bulb 
mlgnt ba sold u many as tan tints in a slnglt day. 

Many ptoplt had bought on cradlt. If thay wart not able to sail tht bulbs 
thay found thtmstlvts not .bit to pay thtlr bills-. Suddanly tha public Vacant 
scared because tha country s waatth cant from a system based on credit. On tht 
24tn of February a group mtt In Amsterdam and dad dad from that day on only 

inm u0 b ?f or * ^ 30tft of Ndveaber 1636 wart to ba payed. Utar 
cantracts wart canctllad. Tht buytr could free himself af h1i contract by 

mVjSVJFSlS VJSVZ Md rw,rn1n 9 tha bulb to mm. On tta 
?J?*l 1 2 B SCatas of Ho1 wd proved this decision. On tha following 

collars. Sanity had returned - at tha prlca of .wny Individual tragedies. 
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34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 



As part of your participation 1 this University of Kansas study, you will be reading 
three short stories and answering multiple choice questions. 

8y cooperating, you win help provide answers to important questions. Confidentiality 
will be guarded. v our name will not be connected with your answers 1n any public 
report of the results. 

1. this envelope has the materials you will need to take part in this study. Do not 
get then out of order. Oo not look ahead. 

2. Carefully remove the materials 'rom the envelope. There should be a page with the 
word "STORY" on top of the materials. Oo not read the story until you are told to 
beg'fn. This 1s not a timed test so you will not have to rush. 

3. Each story has a stapled set of questions that goes with It. Check to make sure 
that you have three stories and three sets of questions. Check to make sure that 
the title of the story matches the tlt^e of the set of questions. 

4. Put your name on the 3 sets of questions rlyfci r«ow. le careful not to mix up the 
order, 

5. You are going to read each story and answer a set of multiple choice questions 
on each story. As soon as you navw read the first story carefully you should 
put the story back in the envelope. Oo not look back. 

6. when you are done with a set of questions you should wait until all other stu- 
dents are finished. OO SOT 30 ON UNTIL YOU ARE TOLO. 

7. Before each story I want to talk to you a little about the reading passage. So 
1t Is important that you do not go on till I have had a chance to talk to jou. 

3. Before I tell you about the first reading passage, I want to go over the kind 
of questions you are going to have. 

9. Multiple choice questions require that you select one best answer from several 
answers. For each multiple choice question you wlTT"have 5 choices. Please 
CIRCLE the letter of the one answer that best answers or completes the multiple 
choice Item. 

SAMPLE qUESTIONS ANO ANDERS: 

Who discovered America for Spain! The first president of the United 

States was.... 

a. Cortex J< Adams 

© Columbus Washington 

c. Magellan c. Lincoln 

d. Vespucci d. Jefferson 

e. Washington e. Franklin 

10. Make sure you CIRCLE a letter for each question. 

11. As soon as you answer all the questions for that story, put your set of 
questions in the envelope. Then wait quietly. Put your pencils down to show 
■ne that you are finished. 

12. Before you leave make sure your name is on your envelooe. You rust sign 
your name as you go out 1n order to get your S2.00. 



THANKS ! 
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NAME: , 
SHADE: 



qUESTSr* - Tullpunla 
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TuHpunli 



1. Whtn did tht plant dlstast first spread to tht tulips? 

I. «t tht tfat thay first cm to G«rm«ny. 

b. whan tfi«y bacaat popular 1n tht Nttherlands. 

c. at the tint thay wart popular in Paris. 

d. at tht tint of "tullpaanla-. 

a. whan tilt town of Haarlao began supplying bulbs. 

2. How did tht dlstast to the tulips affaet the paopla of tht Netherlands? 

a. ptoplt were 401a to product many kinds of tulips. 

b. ptoplt lost thtir jobs and their hones. 

e. ptoplt lost a lot of tntlr savings. 

d. ptoplt were ablt to buy the tulips chtaply. 
a. ptoplt could no longar ust tulips cheaply. 

3. What happtntd throughout all of Europe as a rtsult of tht tulip plant dlstast? 

a. rests bteaat popular onea again. 

b. tulips wart sold vtry quickly. 

c. tulips wart 1n a great dtnand. 

d. tulips got tht dlstast and d1ad. 
a. tulips bteaat- vary chtap to buy. 

4. 'TuT1ptan1a* lists thrtt colors that tht tulip axparts craattd. Thtst thrat 
colors Includtd: 

a. yellow, pink, and violet 

b. red, yellow, and pink 

c. violet, orange, and red 

d. pink, orange, and red 

a. ytllow* vlolat, and orangt 

5. According to 'Tullpnarvfa," 1n addition ta creating naw colors for tulips, tht 
Mparts also craattd tulips with 

a. bulbs that wart of dlffarant slza*. 

b. staas that wtrt much strangar. 

c. colors used 1n many dlffwent ways. 

d. flowers that lastad longar an tht sttn. 
a. laavas that wars of dlffarant shapas. 

5. According to Tul 1pnan1a" v»nat was ona of tht reasons «fiy tullas became popular? 

a. tney had stons that ware sturdy. 

5. thay were vary tasy to grow. 

c. thay ntedtd vary Httla water. 

d. thay could ba grown from saad. 
a. thay could ba used In perfumes. 
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How did the weavers of Haarla respond to tha tulip craze? 



a. tiity T9in1ztd the soiling and trading of tulip bulbs. 

b. they organized many tulip growing clubs. 

c. they fait that poopla Mho ralsad tulips wort mad. 

d. tiny fait that saving we* wort Important than tultps. 
a. thty Hcrm thvselves Into raising ana sailing cu11ps. 

According to ,l Tul1pBar.1a ,, wh.st group 1n Ma Netherlands know nothing 
about ralilng tulips? 

a. tha palntars of Amsterdam 

b. tha cloctaaJters of Hoom 

c. tha florists of Brussals 

d. tha weavers of Haarlen 
a. tha f amors of Hoom 

What would a coach with a team of horses ba used for during tha tuUpmanla? 

a. to brlba tulip sellers. 

b. to deliver tha tulip bulbs. 

c. to syaboHzt tht tulip growing trada. 

d. to eo^laet a tulip tax. 

a. to transport tulips in tha city. 

Tha tulip buslnass was so popular that tulip buyers and seller* 

a. wart not able to spend time with thalr full Its. 

b. wart ably to taka vacations to many dlffarant countrlas. 

c. had to raet eyeryday 1n order to do all of tha trading. 

d. had to form tulip trading clubs to conduct buslnass. 
a. had to Mat two or thraa tven1ngs aach week. 

How did tha tulip buyars and sallars usually conduct buslnass? 

a. thay of tan rat 1n dark allays and streets. 

b. thay rat 1n bars for thalr tulip Juslness. 

c. thay mat 1n city council rooms to trada. 

d. thay of tan ate large meals as thay traded. 

a. thay bagan by naming all tha bulbs to ba sold. 

How long did tha trading of tulip bulbs usually last? 

a. until lata at night. 

b. until aarly morning. 

c. until lata morning. 

d. until aarly afternoon, 
c- until aarly evening. 

what night happen to a uulb in a slnglt day? 

a. 1t might traval all ovar Holland. 

b. 1t might ba sold as many u tan times, 

c. U aright ba sold as many as three times. 

d. it might be sold for tan to a thousand dollars, 
t. it might bt given five different names. 
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14. What happanad whan <oany of tha p top It 1n tha Nathar lands could not sail 
thalr bulbs? 



a. tha govtrrmnt bought tha bulbs fros tha*. 

b. tha council of Hocrn ntt In in aargancy sasslon. 

c. tha *Hca of tulip bulbs rosa avan hlghar, \ 

d. tha national council passad sent nm laws.. ( 
a. paopla aat 1n Amtardiai to discuss tha pfObl«. 

15. What ms dona to halo tha paopla who could not sail tha tulip bulbs that 'lay - 
had bought on cradlt? ! 



o c r 
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a. contracts could ba cancan ad at any t1ma by tha buyar if tha sallar 
*qmd to tha cancallatlon. 

b. contracts drawn up bafora a cartaln data vara tha only onas that had 
to ba paid. \ 

c. contracts could ba cancallad If at Itast fifty parcan* of tha prica 
had baan paid. 

d. contracts aada for tulip bulbs wara only good if no payioants had baan ntada. ] 
a. contracts could ba cancallad tan days aftar tha signing if tha buyar ( 

ramrnad tha bulb. 

16. What happanad to tha tulip bulb 1f a tulip buyar wantad to gat out of tha contract? * 

a. tha bulb was au^rtlonad off. 

b. tha bulb was leapt by tha buyar. 

c. tha bulb was ratumad to tha sallar. 

d. tha bulb bacaoa tha proparty of tha court. 

a. tha bulb was glvan to a third party. J 

17. How mich nonay did tha buyar hava to pay back to gat out of a contract? 

a. as fluch u ha could afford. ! 

b. tha full amount was paid. 

c. a svall mount was paid. * 

d. half of what was owad. 

a. no mount was pa", j 
U. On wnat data did tha Statas of Holland jpprova tha aiathcd for sattling contracts? 

a. 27th of April, 1537 1 

b. 30th of Hovaaear, 1636 1 

c. 9th of May, 1593 

d. lath of Juiia* 1636 
a. 1st of July. 1637 

19. What was tha rasult of tha tuM mania? 

a. tha governs ant of tha Nar^iaHands lost all if its -nonay. 

d. tJia Natharlands no longar w#ra aole to grow alios. 

c. tuHo bulbs cost mora uoney tnan avtr btfora. 

d. nany paoola sacane vary rfch and powarful. 
a* thara wara itany Individual tradagles. 

23. which of tha following 1s tma of tullpnanla? 

a. tulips did not Sacoraa vary valuadla. 

b. Ttost peoola did not go Into tha tuHo suslnass. 

c. t?ia centar of tha tulip craxa was ?srts. 

d. tha tulla sacima tha symbol af Ho Hand. 

*. zaoo'o sorrowed on cradlt to buy sulia aulbs. 
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ADVANCE ORGANIZER 
ABORIGINES 



This «dv«nct organize will help you understand and remember more 
Information 1n the story of the Aborigines. As I read the advance 
organizer I want you to underline the words that you think will be the 
most Important 1n helping you understand Aborigines. 

This passage 1s about a group of people who lived happily 1n 
Australia until the 1800's. The reading will tell you (a) how the 
aborigines lived, and (b) what happened when the Europeans came to 
Australia. 

The story points out that the Europeans did not feel that they 
were doing anything wrong. Although some of the Europeans who 
visited the aborigines in the 1800 T s really Hked the life of the 
aborigines, not all Europeans felt that way. 

A major Idea 1n this story 1s that one group of people can 
affect mother group of people just by being there. Another Idea 
1s that often one group believes that they have the better way of 
doing things. They may then try to change the other group. When 
this happens usually one or both of the groups can be hurt or made 
unhappy. Many people think that one group of people should never 
force their way of life on another. The treatment of the aborigines 
1s similar to the way the American white man treated the Native 
American Indians. 

When you get done with this passage I want you to be able to 
Identify the most Important information 1n the story Aborigines. 
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STORY 
ABORIGINES 
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An author cte described the Australian outback as "either a desert or \ 
a flood. • In sen years 1t only rains three Inches. Temperatures climb 
high Into the 100' s. In other yaars, heavy storms cum the desert into sandy 
swamps. Few aaHy Europeans darad search out Wits world of stagnant water 
and dwarf trees. 

Until the 1300' s only aborigines were able to survive In the bleak deserts 
of Australia. With their great knowledge of the desert's changing seasons, 
these people moved constantly to different places for fresh water. They 
carried almost no belongings with the*. Both men and «xtw\ went naked and • 
sleet In simple windbreaks or out 1n the open. Their food was mostly roots, 
berries and Insects, as 'well as rats, snakes, and lizards. Food often was . . 

aaten raw. From a flour of pounded seeds, women made small cakes that added / 
very little nourishment to their food. When hunting was good, men were able 1 
to hunt for meet, usually a large bird or a u 4ngaroo. They also fished. 

Hunters drew pictures of the animals on berk shields to Insure a large 1 
supply of game. They also loriutad animals In dances. Cha/les 0an»1n watched ' 
one such dance In 1836. "One man", he wrote, "acted out the -"veoents of a ' 
kangaroo grazing in the woods wnlla a second crawled up, and K »etended to spear 
mm.* When the explore. * Robert 3urke and William Wills were in Australia, they 
were even invited to join a dance. They ntvstd. Thay did, however, use ab- 
origines as guides. Trips by Europeans Into the desert brought about the and I 
of the aborigines' way of life. Smallpox and other >iaw sicknesses killed a 
great many of them. 

Greater damage was dene by the shock that the European way of Ufa had on ! 
these primitive people. White farmers violated holy places without knowing J 
1t. Hunting grounds became large sneep runs. Old laws were replaced by new 
ones that the natives did not understand. To defand their dying world, some 
hunters fought armed white intruders with their Stone Age spears. Sut few / 
could re-create the simple ax1 stance that Captain James Cook had described i 
In 1770. They may appear to -emm," Cook observed, "to be the most wretched 
people on earth. 3ut reelly trty are far happier than we Europeans. 3e1ng 
unacquainted not only with the unnecessary but with the necessary comforts so I 
much sought after 1n Europe, they are happy In not knowing the use of them. • 
They live in peace which is not disturb*' by the Inecual1:y of their condi- 
tion. The Earth and Sea give tneat everything they nteC for life. They do not 
wisn for great houses or nice furniture. They live m * warn and fine eli- 
nata, and enjoy clear air. They see no use for clothes. They left aenlnd 
we clotn that we gave them. In snort, they se&ned t« sat no value on any- 
thing of their own or any one article we could offer :«,em. This, In ny 
" P 1*' 5now pat they think tnemselves provided with all things they need 
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QUESTIONS - Aborigines 
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Aborigines 

1. The Aborigines knew a lot about 

a. grcrlng food on the plains. 

b. surviving in mountain weather. 

c. groirlng food In the desert. 

d. Hunting Jungle animals. 

e. changing seasons 1n tht desert. 

2. Tht Aborigines saved around all tat tint to find 

a. other Aborigines. 

b. better land for fanalng. 

c. fresh water for drinking. 

d. food and shelter. 

a* wood for making weapons. 

3. What did the Aborigines often tat? 

a. marsh grasses. 

b. siawasd. 

c snakes. 

d. leaves. 

e. monkeys. 

4. How did the Aborigines get flour for cooking? 

a. by trading with Europeans. 

b. by isaklm it frm the grain they grew. 

c. by making 1t frtsi seeds they found. 

d. by trading with other Australians. 

e. by saklng it fron dried march grasses. 

5. When did the Aborigines find the hunting good? 

a. when there was pltnty of rain and sunshine. 

b. when they could gat larger animals for feat. 

c. when they could find lizards and snakes. 

d. when they could get sail animals for meat, 
t. wheat they could find anything to kill. 

6. Who wes the curooean who in LS35 watched and later wrote about a dance 
of the Aborigines? 

i. Robert Surte 

b. wmiaa Wills 

c. Captain Janes Caok 

d. Charles Oerwin 
a. Alfred ?ricar 
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Tht European wrote that ont Aborigine acted out the movements of a 



a. snake crawling 1n tht grass. 

b. large bird attacking a snail animal, 
e. lizard trying to catch Insaets. 

d. monkey 1n tht trees. 

a. kangaroo grazing 1n tha woods. 

Tht Europeans wrote that while tha first Aborlglna dancad a sacond 

a. started to do tha i« thing. 

b. played drum. 

c. Invited tha Eurovaan to danea. 

d. sang a hunting song. 

a. creeled up to join him. 

What did tha sacond Aborlglna do onca ha joined tha danea? 

a. chasad tha first Aborigine. 

b. spaarad tha first Aborlglna. 

e. el Imbed onto Ms back. 

d. tied tha first AboHglna. 
a. pratandad to catch a fish. 

What was tha occupation of Robtrt Burke and William Wills? 

a. doctor 

b. sailor 

e. tain tar 

d. scientist 
a. explorer 

When Robert Burks and William Wills wart 1n Australia they were invited 

a. to $1ng with the AboHglnes. 

b. to tat snakes and lizards. 

c. to hunt with the Aborigines. 

d. to danea with tht Aborigines, 
t. to travel with tht Aborigines. 

What did Rooert Surfct and William Wills do whan thty wart invited to join 
tht Aborigines? 

a. thty joined than. 

b. they refusad to join ttiem. 

c. they ltft for Europe. 

d. thty marie a treaty, 
c. they killed thee. 

How did the AboHglnes help Rootrt Burks and William Wills? 

a. by giving thai food. 

b. by giving than medicine. 

c. by trading with them. 

d. by giving tnea water. 
«. by acting as guides. 




14. Why did Europaana vlolata tfta holy placas of tfta Ab«rlg1nas? 



a. tftty did not nsotct tfta Aborlglnts. 

b. tftty wantad ta taka tftalr land. 

c. tftty did rat undarstand tfttir rtHglon. 
<t. tftty did not know what tftty won doing, 
a. tftty wantad to saka tha into Christians. 

15. How did tftt Abcrlglnas raact to tftt Europtans? 

a. tftty dafandad tfttir tamland. 

b. tftty triad ta h1dt In tftt dasart* 

c. tftay did not notlca tftt Europaans. 

d. tftty iccaptad tftt Europaan's ways, 
a. tftty would not talk or look at tftw* 

16. What happartad whan tftt Europtans attackad tfta Aborlglnts with guns? 

a. tftty fought tftta with sptars. 

b. tftty tftra* rocka at tftw. 

c. tftty did not fight back. 

d. tftty fought tfta wltft guns* 
a. tftty novtd to otfttr irtaa. 

17. Whart did Captain Cook btHtvt that tfta Aborlglnts got avarythlng tftay 
natdtd ta Hv*? 

a. Mama and aarsftaa 

b. tartft and saa 

c. dtaart plains 

d. trading can tars 

a. Eu rep tans 

IS. According ta Captain Caok f what kind of cllmata did tftt Aborfglnas 11va 1n7 

4. warn 

b. cold 

c. dry 

d. wat 

a. hot 

19. What was 4 rasourca tftat Captain Cook fait tftt Atorlglnas ftad? 

4. clean air 

b. cl«an watar 
c- good land 
d. irinarals 

a. fortata 

20. It aopaarad to Captain Ceo)*, tftat tfta Aborlglnts gut ttttla valua on 

a. anything of tfttir own. 

b. tfttir own f tori 1 1 ts • 
c any typt of religion. 

d. tr/1ng to riad tftt wtatftar. 

a. flgfttlng tfta Eurcocans. 
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ADVANCE ORGANIZER 



GREECE 



This advance org'nUer will help you understand and member more 
information 1n the itory of Greece* As I read the advance organizer 
I want you to underline the words that you think will be the roost impor- 
tant in helping you unoerstand the story Greece. 

This reeding is about the people who were living 1n Greece 
about 500 years ago. At that time the people of Turkey had taken 
over Greece and ruled over the Greeks. This reading will tell you 
(a) about how the Turks treated the Greeks and (b) how the Greeks 
took this treatment. 

The story points out that the Turks and Greeks did have 
differences. They were two different groups with two different 
religions. Religion was one of the most important things to 
both the Turks and Greeks. 

A major Idea of this reading is that freedom 1s defined differ- 
ently by different people. As you read the passage you will see 
that che Greeks gave up one type of freedom for another. The 
treatment of the Greeks in this story 1s somewhat similar to the 
treatment of the Black slaves 1n America by the better southern 
plantation owners. 

When you get done with this passage I want you to be able to 
Identify the most important Information 1n the strry Greece. 
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S86SCS 

The Truks referred to their alien captives as rayah. The v»ord means 
"cattle." It xas not an insult to tits- Greeks or ai?y other conquered people. 
It was simply tht axortsslon of an attitude. Tht Turks had long botn ptopla 
who roamed tht Eurasian plains. Thty 11vtd together with thtlr flocks and 
htrds as long as conditions permitted. Now Constantinople* togathtr with a 
growing empire, btlongtd to thai. Thty wan vary devoted to tha sprtaa of 
Islam. Tha Christians that thay puled fait no such devotion. Christians 
within tha Turkish rule were seen by their Turk masters as lacking true 
religion or spirit. That made thea "cattle" from the Moslem viewpoint. 
Christians within the eeplre were forbidden to carry weapons or to ride on 
horseback. Such things would not be nauwal for thea, the Turks fait. 

Every Christian had to pay a yearly "head tax - to keep his head on his 
shoulders. If they didn't they were beheaded. Every Christian family that 
had five Mate children had to give one son to the Turks to be raised as a 
Janissary, an Important soldier 1n the Turkish amy. The word cooes *roa 
thejurklsh jenleart. Tha word means "new soldiers." Janissaries formed a 
special army. (Noslea parents used to sneak their children Into Christian 
homes 1n the hope that they would be offlcaerr tn the amy.) They could not 
J" J£«J r l^ 1 ** ***** the kings command. They were the most 1m- 
portairt guards in ™* G ™ 1 tax at least guaranteed a job for sons 

T , Christians could only watch whmi they saw their most beauti- 

ful daughters ca*«n away to the Turks to be harms slaves. Harem slaves were 
kept in luxury, and might Mren become the mothers of Important Turks and kings. 

.-^•.prophet fenmd directed his followers to allow religious freedom 

«reek Christian archbishop was carefully respected by the frks. 

„. ' 4itn axceptlon of some taxes on a son or daughtar, Creeks of tn1s 

SraSS.^ 1 W,t SL? ,,t ^ * w <*• *lSnT' ThUlave £ Sod 
the things that were Sod's. They were not made to pray to false oods They 

27r!2«3S.^ 3 V* a1n,t <*• ^chlngs of Jesus and "live by the ^rdV 
t£ m\E1 "US* mr *** ir ™* » They were allowed to Sacn 
the children wno were not taken away. rh1s protected the orowth of tTi 5n.k 
anguage and faith. Even the gods of old Grean mrmS ITSlnS Td 
angels reedy to help the humble and tht wise. r " Wirn " u 43 5 *™ ia ' 4na 

nwy'cHr^E.* "!« k^FjJ?*?!*™ 4,1 buc ««*■■«■■■ behind Turkey's 
SiT T^uT III 2Lt r Sr « tk3 ' want on in a new mod of culat. aaaca 
S^ J 21lJl5SI y Mrr °%L You «■« '«rk1sh rule actually 

«?{rti£2*i < E ,et1cl wn,t . CJ,r1 " Preached. Thay were mada to live as a 
mid flock, like sneeo-or "cattle," as the Turks said. 
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1. Wiara had tha Turks travalad and ro«ad for 4 long tina? 

a. Italy 

b. Conatantinopla 

c. Turkay 

d. Eurasian plains 
a. Srtaca 

2. 'Mutt was tha ralatlonship of tha Turks to tha Christians? 

a. ms tan 

b. slavas 

e. 

d. friands 
a* ralatad 

3. Wtat did tha Turks think of tha Christians? 

a. thay knm a lot about sciatica. 

b. thay ladcad an advancad culture. 

c. thay wart good f1 shaman. 

d. thay could not ba controllad. 
a. tiiay lackad trua rallgion* 

4. 4hy did tha Turks faal that tha Christians should not rlda on horsaftack? 

a. it would ba against tfta Islam rallgion. 

b. thay baliavad thay should only misa horsas. 

c. thay taight ascapa thalr mas tars . 

d. thay wara a sywbol of tha ruling class, 
a. 1t would not ba natural for than. 

5. Who wara tha Janissarlas? 

a. a spatial aray. 

b. tha king's farmars. 

c. tha a art ants of tha king. 

at. a grouo of spatial .nassangarc. 
a. tha Turks who bacama Christians. 

6. How did Turkish parants oraoara -thalr childran to baccma of f1 cars in tha 
king's soacial army? 

a. by turning their childran war to tha king, 
o. y paying tha janissarlas to train tha. 

c. by taking thair childran to tha dasarc to train. 

d. by training than to fight tha Christians. 

a. by snaaking tfcair childran Into Christian hanas. 
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How could Christian partnts bt sum thit thtlr ions would havt jobs? 

4. by soiling thtlr children to Moslaa hcustftolds for slaves. 

b. by giving thtlr sons to bt rslstd for tht amy. 

c. by sanding thai to tht king to bi tradtrs. 

d. by training than 1n tht faally buslntss. 
t. by marrying thai to a Moslaa girl. 

How did Mohaaaed say that tht "Ptoplt of tht iook" should bt truattd? 

a. thty mould bt trtattd as cattle. 

thty should have religious frttdon. 
c thty should bt tht religious Itadtrs. 
d. thty sheold bt Ic111ad on sight, 
a. thty should bt tht dtftndtrs of Is la. 

According to "firttct", who did MohacBtd fttl that tht "P* ? 1 * of tht Book" 
Includtd? 

a. Christians 

b. touchers and prophtts 

c. Ja»1sh ptoplt 

d. Turkish ptoplt 

a. Jaws and Christians 

What did tht Turks do as a rtsult of Mohamad's teachings? 

a. thty oadt tht Christians slavas. 

b. thty gavt tht Christians eoBplttt freedom. 

c. thty took o»»; all wtipons frot tht Christians. 

d. thty resptctad tht 6r*ek Christian Archbishop. 

a. thty klllod a ctrtaln nuobtr of Christians at tht first of tich ytar. 

What wes ont of tht fm things tftftt tht Christians had to g1vt to tht Sultan? 

a. ont y«p of service as a saldler or slavt. 

b. a promise to changt to tht Islam faith. 

c. tuts on a son or daughttr. 

d. a portion of thtlr •■'sod. 
a. horsts that thty raUed. 

Whet did tht Srttks btHtvt thty should uo with ait things that wtrt tht sultans 

a. thty should sail the* to tht Turkish ptoplt. 

b. Day should g1va thai to tht sultan. 

c. they should keep what thty could. 

d. they should bt dtsercytd by f1rt. 
a. thty should bt sharto. 

What did tnt Turks do whtn it cant to tnt teachings of Jtsus? 

a. thty starttd to follow than. 

b. thty would not allow Ms teachings. 

c. thty only 1st a few people study than. 

d. thty would not 1st tht cMldren learn than. 

t- thty did not mtke tht Christians go against than. 
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U. What happened «nen the Christian* *ere allowed to teach their own children? 

the sultan began to f»r the Christians. 

b. tha Greek language and arts continually grew. 

c. the sultan took way uny Christian children. 

d. schools soon began to spring up all over Greece. 

e. Mosloas wanted the Christians to teach their children. 

15. What were the saints and angels supposed to do for the Creeks? 

a. teach thee to bear the Turkish rule. 

b. nake their religion rare like Islam. 

c. destroy their Christian faith. 

d. help eie wise and the hurtle, 
t. help tha grow better crops. 

16. Sase people believe that Greece had all but disappeared behind tht power 
of Turkey. This belief 1s 

a. only one view of history. 

b. should be considered historical fact. 

c. seen by historians 1n the sane way. 

d. probably the best vl» of history. 

e. rwt demonstrated 1n this story. 

17. According to "Greece", the Turkish treatment of the Greeks caused 

a. tse Greeks to hate the Turks. 

b. a war to break out be&een thca. 

c. a greet love to grow between than. 

d. their TWes to go on very quietly. 

e. , the Greek children to love the Turks. 

13. What 1s the best single *ord tha could be used to describe the life of the 
Greeks under Turkish rule? 

a. peace 

b. war 

c. freedom 

4, love 

a. jealousy 

;9. What 1s an important Idea bertlnd the story of the Greeks? 

a. Peool* cm taslly be destroyed by a *e aowerful grouo of *eople. 

5. people cannot live without another 4 * of peoole to do the..' *or*. 

c. peoole can accept a rougn 11ft If wive 4 s imcortant to then 1s left alone. 

d. people can destroy another grsuo of jeoo'e jy taking away freedom of government 
People can live without fretdem of religion if other frgetians are given to v\m 

20. Which of the following 1s true of the story in the Greeks? 

che children could not have good jobs. 

b. the Christians fought the Tim:s fa- freedom. 

c. the Christians did not value their religious ^reedon. 

d. the Turks r*soeetao the Christian religion. 

e. me Turts were usually Christians. 
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ADVANCE ORGANIZER TRAINING NARRATIVE FOR PRIMARY INVESTIGATION 



"Wort each of the three raiding passages I want to go over what you will 
be reading, The little Introduction that I will give before each story 1s 
an advance organizer. The advance organizer 1s like a little ""pep* talk. 
It lets you know a little more about the reading, tries to get you Interested 
1n the reading, and in general, helps you to got organized and prepared for 
learning. • 

'There ire 7 steps that I will use In giving you an adwnce organizer. 
The advance organizer, or Introduction, that I will give you before each reading 
will follow these steps. I want to tell you th*se steps so that you will 
see how the advance organizer will help you 1n your reading. (Chow overhead 
and go over the 7 steps.) 

# 

STEP 1 Introduce The Advance Organizer 



In this step I will point out that I am using an advance 
organizer to hslp you In the reading. 



STEP 2: 



Give The Topics To Be Covered 



I will go. over the topics that win be covered 1n the 
reading. This will give you an Idea of what you will 
be reading. 



STEP 3: 



Give The Ortcr In Which The Topics Will Be Presented 



I will Kt you know the order 1n which the reading talks 
about riie topic by listing them for you as A, a, C. 



STEP 4: Give Background Information 



rtest, I will try to relate the reading to things that you 
(Mghv already be familiar with. 



STEP 5: 



Give The Main Ideas That Are To Be Learned 



This reading has several id**s or concepts that are very 
Important. I will point these out for you so that as you 
read you can gather information about them that will help 
you on the test. 



STEP 6: 



Give Examples Of The Main Ideas 



In order to tnakt the main Ideas more understandable. I will 
give you some examples. Hopefully, the examples will be 
ones that are familiar to you so you can see how 1t relates 
to the main Ideas of the reading. 

STEP 7: Tell Students What you Want Them To Be Able to Do 

Finally, at the end of the advance organizer I will tell you 
what I want you to be able to do when you are finished 
reading the passage." 

"Okay, do you have any quotations?" 

"The advance orr *r should help you learn more from t.e passage, and 
because of this you should do better on the test." 

"Okay, I am going to give you the advance organizer for the first read inc. 
Get Ready." 
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CONSENT FORMS 
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The University of Kansas 



institute for Research in learning Disabilities 



drruffvOU^Y *m 

Room 313 

Uwm Kjrvu 66045 

(913) C64-4760 

January 5, 1982 



Dear Perent(s) and Student, 

We would Hkt to ask you to allow your son/ daughter to take part 1n a study 
which has been approved by the Olathe School District. The purpose of the 
overall study 1s to determine how teachers can Improve learning by the way 
they present Information. We wish to determine the effects of teacher 
presentations with students of varying abilities. In this way we can begin 
to determine which teaching methods can be used for all students with speci- 
fic learning characteristics. 

If you decide to let your son/daughter participate, he/she will be asked to 
spend one hour of school time reading a short passage and then taking a 
test over Its content. This reading passage and test will become the means 
by which we will measure the effectiveness of teacher presentations. 

We will need to gain access from school records on such things as your son/ 
daughter's grades, test scores, and attendance. All Information will be 
keot in confidence and will be reported as group information only. 

Ycur permission to allow your daughter/son to participate is requested, but 
is strictly voluntary. You or your daughter/ son are both free to withdraw 
at any time without fear of prejudice. Please do not hesitate to call one 
of us listed below 1f you have any questions. 

Please sign below to show your permission. Return one permission form with 
your daughter/son to the school. Please keep one form for your reference. 
We very much appreciate your cooperation. This study holds the promise 
of allowing educators to provide instruction better suited to each student's 
needs • 




Professor of Special Education 




(513) 8S4-47C0 (collect) 



Date 



/ 



/ 



I hereby give my permission for 
the study. 



to take oart 1n 



(Parent's si 

I hereby agree to take pan In the study. 



(student's signature! 



gnature) 
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The University of Kansas 



msntus for Research in Learning Disabilities 

Emctmm on Aaamaanm «no nxjngAam 



ton 313 

U w >TO Kw 66046 

February lS t 1982 
Dear parent/ student: 

Ve would like to ask your son/daughter to take part 1n a study which has been 
approved by the school district. The purpose of the overall study is to de- 
termine ho* teachers can Improve learning by the way they present Information. 
We wish to determine the effects of teacher presentations with students of 
varying abilities. In this way, we can begin to determine which teaching 
methods can be used for all students, and which methods should be used for 
students with specific learning characteristics. 

If you decide to let your son/da^htar participate, he/she will be asked to 
take 5 minutes at the ?nd of various class periods to take a snort quiz over 
material the classroos teacher has assigned. The classroom teechers are also 
involved 1n this project and will be using several different methods of pre* 
serttlng information to students, The study will take Place during the spring 
semester. Your son/daughter will be paid S10.00 for assisting us in this study. 

Permission to allow your son/daughter participate 1s requested, but 1s strictly 
voluntary. You may withdraw your permission at any time without fear, of fu- 
ture prejudice. Please do not hesitate to call one of us listed below if 
you have any questions. 

Please sign below to show your permission. Return one permission form in the 
enclosed, self-addressed and stamped envelope. Please keep one for for your 
reference. We vory much appreciate your cooperation. This study holds the 
promise of allowing educators to provide Instruction better suited to each 
student's needs. 

Sincerely, 



Gordon R, Alley, Ph.O. 
Professor of Soeclal Education 
Co-PHndpal Investigator 



B, Keith Lenz 
Co-Pr1nc1oa1 Investigator 
(913) 364-4780-call collect 

I nave "ead this consent form and agree to take part i,i this study. 

Date / / 

(parent's signature) 



(student's signature) 
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The Unrversity of Kansas 



institute tor Research m Learning Disabilities 

CamjtfvOljBy Htf 

Roam 313 

limvoi Kjnav 96046 
(913)664-4710 

February 21, 1982 
Dear Teacher: 

We would like to ask you to take part 1n a study which has been approved by 
the Olathe school district. The purpose of the study 1s to determine how 
teachers can improve learning by the way they present Information. We wish 
to determine tha effect of teacher presentations with students of varying 
abilities. In this way, we can begin to determine which teaching methoas 
can be used for all students, and which methods would be used for students 
with specific learning characteristics. 

If you decide to participate, you will b* asked to learn *nd use a method 
for presenting Information to students, fou will be asked to use this method 
m teaching regularly presented content, and your use of the method 1n your 
classroom will be observed. Student learning will be measured by giving the 
students oral tests over the classroom material. While you will be asked to 
assist us 1n judging the relative "Importance" of the material that the stu- 
dent recalls, we will be conducting the oral tests at the end of the period. 
The training and observations will take place during the spring semester. 
You will be paid $50.00 for your assistance 1n this study. 

Your permission to participate 1s requested, but Is strictly voluntary. You 
may withdraw your permission at any time without fear of future prejudice. 
Please do not hesitate to call one of us listed below if you have any questions. 

Please sign below to show your permission. Return one permission form 1n the 
enclosed, self-addressed and stamped envelope. Please keep one form for your 
reference. We very much appreciate your cooperation. This study holds the 
promise of allowing educators to provide instruction better suited to each 
students 1 needs. 



Sincerely, 



Gordon Alley, Ph.D. 
Professor of Special Education 
Co-Principal Investigator 



B. <e1wh l*nz 
Co-Principal Investigator 
(913) 864-4780-c*11 collect 



I have read this consent form and agree to take part in this study. 



Date 



/ 



/ 



(Participant's signature) 




APPENDIX P 
Preliminary Investigation 
Student' Response 
Scoring Criteria 



Specific Scoring Criteria 

1. Advance Organizer 

Award 1 point for any Indication tnat ttie student was aware of an advance 
organizer. There must be scv* reference to a pr?**struct1onal activity. 
Scoring Examples : 

1 point The teacher told us what we were going to learn today.' 1 

I point "We had an overview." 

1 point "She told us what we wem going to do." 

1 point The teacher gave us a worksheet as an overview. 11 

1 point "Told you what he was going to cover.* 1 

No point "The teach* went over the Information." 

No point "He put the stuff on the board. 14 

2. Topics 

Award 1 point for each Topic and/or subtoplc that the student could Identify. 
Score 

3 points "We covered rocks, plants, and minerals." 

3 points "She told us about the New Deal and how President Roosevelt helped us 
and now » 1s wife helped . " 
Do not score subtopics separately from topics. Score topics as one 
category. However, whether the student can identify topics from subtopics 
will be s ored under organization. 

3. Organization 

Score i point for e*ch categorization attempt iwdci. If a Swudetiu identified 
something a: a major topic with 3 subtopics then 1 point would be sccrtd. 




Scoring Examples 

0 points "Ht talked about the theme, the parts of a story, the plot, and how 

to finish. 

In the 0 point example, the topics are a 11st of topics with no apparent 
Merarcnial relationship. 

1 point "The subject today was WW II. We talked about generals and battle* 

and other things that were boring. 

0 points "Vie talked about the New Deal, radios, movies, Eleanor Roosevelt, 

and Okies. 11 

4. Teacher's and Student's Actions. 

Score 1 point for each specific action that the teacher actually did or was 
supposed to do. Score 1 point for each specific action that the student did 
or was supposed to do. 

* 

Scaring Examples 

2 points "We discussed Greece" 

1 point "I took notes over the lectures' 1 

:jo point "1 blessed around during the lecture" 

3, Provide 3ackqrnund Information 

Score I point for each statement that the student makes aoout a previous 
lesson or related information not in the lesson. 
Scoring Examples 

Current topic: Adverts 
I ooint "Yesterday we talked about now Adjectives modify nouns- Adverbs 
modify v*r*>s. 
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Current topic: Columbus 
4 points M Sht told us thit before Columbus came to America the Indians in 
parts of America were very advanced. Some ha:' cities. Some people think 
they came from Asia. They walked across to here from Asia across the frozen 
oceans between Alaska and Russia" 

Current topics: Greece 
No points We studied Greece today and how Greece became great" 

6. Concepts 

Score 1 point for each statement Identifying iooas or concepts that were 
covered in the lesson. Topics are not Concepts. 

Scoring Examplei 

1 point "Wood 1s a better conductor of electricity than stone." 

1 point "Eleanor Roosevelt made a lot. of Franklin Roosevelt's decisions." 

No points H We learned about Eleanor Roosevelt and what she d1d M 

7. Clarification 

Score 1 point for each supporting statement that serves to elaborate or 
clarify one of the concepts Identified. If no concept was stated, then 
no Supporting Information can be scored. Statements connected by and", "but", 
"however", and other conjunction should be scored separately (1 point each). 
Scoring Examples 

Concept: The power of Eleanor Roosevelt 

3 points "Eleanor Roosevelt used her power for the good of many people and_ 

to protect her husband. She is very respected for her courage." 
No points "The poor treatment of the American Indian 

3 points "Not all of the white men were cruel to them. Some tried to help. 

Many good things happened between some wnite men and the Indians, 
(and is not used as a conjunction In this statement) 
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Motivation 

Score 1 point if the studtnt can state how the Infonnitlon relates to him/ 
her, or cin give 4 rationale as to why this 1s Important to know. Score 1 point 
if tha studant can stata any posltlva or negative rasults of learning—or 
not learning tha Information covered 1n class. 
Example Scoring 

1 point "If r learn this I win do better on test" 

1 point "I hava to deal with this problem evary day with my friends 1 ' 

No point "I Ukad this. It was interesting" 

Vocabulary 

Score I oo1nt for each vocabulary word tha student can Identify. Score 
an additional point if tha studant defines any of tha vocabulary words. 
Example Scoring 

3 points " progressive, militant, radical'"* 

5 points w c1v11 rights, legislative, appeal , Indictment, Indictment means 

to make a formal complaint against someone 41 
No points We learned the words on the chalkboard and in the took" 
No points The teacner told us the new words we were to learn" 
Outcomes 

Score 1 point for each outcome the student is able to identify. Outcomes are 
related to goals and objectives. Assignments are net scored unless they are 
tied directly to the class. 

i point "We are supposed to know the namss of the presidents" 

1 point "We have to write a one page paper over the causes of the civil war 

that wa covered today" 
No point "I have to write 4 one page paper over a general of the civil war 11 
No point "I have to read the next chapter" 
No point "We nave a test tomorrow" 
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General Rults 

1. Do not score repeated statements, unless they are used 1n a different 
context 

2. Probe for clarification of any answers 

3* Elicit as much Information through prompts such as: 
Tell me some more" 
"What else" 

"Could you explain that 1 * 
4. Probe ""yes" and ""no" answers 

5* Score conservatively* If 1n doubt wrlta down your concern and discuss 
the scoring with me as soon as possible. .Hake sure to bring a tape re- 
cording 1f you have 1t* 

GTOOO LUCK. 

Keith 



• 
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INTEROBSERVER AGREEMENT DATA 
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K Inttrob»erver AgrMmants 

I Across ATI Periods Prt-ltsson Period , 



r 



r 



Observer 1 


(1) 


96X 


95X 


(Joii 


(2) 


94t 


1002 




(3) 


1005 


100S 




(*) 


85S 


86t 


Observer 2 


(1) 


96* 


loot 


(Dave) 




100* 


toot 




(3) 


1001 


84t 


Observer 3 


(1) 


loot 


loot 


(B1T1) 


(2) 


94t 


loot 




(3) 


96t 


861 




(4) 


8SS 


87t 


Observer 4 


(1) 


1001 


loot 


(Don) 


(2) 


96X 


loot 




(3) 


941 


92t 



TOTALS 95X 95X 



f 

I 

\ 

r 

I 
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Interobserver Agreement 
by AO Category * 



Categories Per Cent Agreement 

1. Infbnred of purpose of AO 67X 

2. Cla-1f1*d the tasks 1 physical 98S 
parameters 

3. Identified the topic of the task 100S 
4* Provided background information 1Q0X 
5. Stattd tha concapts to be* learned SOS 
6* Clarified tha concepts 100S 
7. Motivated students 10QX 
3* Introduced new tams/words 77% 

9. Provided organizational framework 10OS 

10, Stated tha general outcome desired 925 
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APPENDIX R ' 
RAW DATA SUMMARY FOR 
PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 
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TDTa OMtttZZX Utt AOVOi *X PCTIOOS 
TCMNOB 



T 2 



T 3 



T 4 



T S 



r 4 



T 7 



r i Total 



eat. atfortj 
training 



ort T/Affr T 


I 


0/11 


1/3 


0/4 


2/0 


0/10 




0/4 


0/4 


4/44 


■31/.72 




2 


20/17 


12/U 


21/11 


47/11 


13/12 


13/11 


u/u 


13/U 


137/114 


2.3 V 1.37 




3 


50/W 


41/41 




| 7, 92/14. Ay 




4 


1/17 


VI 


i/i 




4/12 




fl/l 


4/9 


32/80 


1.21/1.31 




$ 


17/21 


0/3 


3/14 


12/3 


4/13 


13/37 


7/12 


0/11 


51/141 


.12/2.43 




f 


43/31 


4/3 


1/4 


11/2 


10/10 


24/11 


19/14 


S/10 


124/100 


, 25/*.9» 




7 


13/42 


VU 


14/11 




V« 








lp/133 


1.90/3J5 




1 


13/31 


V2fl 


2/1 


12/13 


1/33 


3/22 


IV 20 




101/159 


1.59/3.21 




9 


0/0 


0/0 


0/1 


0/0 


0/0 


VI 


0/0 


0/0 




. 31/ .15. ^ 






9/43 


0/1 


4/3 


10/1 


3/13 


14/12 


7/17 


Vlf 


5V122 


.73/2.0 




u 


1/7 


0/1 


0/0 


2/0 


0/1 


0/1 


0/7 


VI 


Vll 


.01/ .29 


I 


12 


0/0 


0/0 


0/0 


0/4 


0/3 


0/0 


0/1 


vo 


VI 


0/ .13 i 




13 


12/12 


4/20 


3/9 


17/* 


4/10 


VI 


3/5 


4/4 


$V« 


.71/1.13 | 




14 


4/2 


3/9 


VI 


14/3 


3/2 


V2 


V3 


10/4 


41/21 


.m/ a | 


5 


13 


23/23 


2/12 


3/2 


22/1 


3/14 


7/41 


IV30 


V29 


77/ 113 


l.U/2.47 I 




II 


41/3* 


4/11 




9/2 


3/13 


V13 


11/12 


24/33 


10V172 


1.50/2.12 1 


I 


17 


m/t 


. 1/3 






0/2 


0/1 


V3 


13/0 


3V21 


.5V .34 i 




U 




V? 1 


0/4 




2/1 


V13 


V3 


V3 


19/31 


.21/ .57 ; 




IS 




0/2 


0/3 


IV 1 


4/3 


0/0 


VI 


4/1 


27/20 


.40/ .33 




20 


0/10 


0/1 


0/7 


vo 


0/9 


9/2 


0/1 


VO 


V2I 


.03/ .43 




K 


2" 


0/3 


0/0 


0/4 






V3 


V5 


Vll 


.34/ ,31 




a 


V9 


l/l 


3/13 


VI 


V3 


3/9 


10/3 


V10 


11/91 


.53/ .35 ! 




a 


0/3 


0/3 


l/l 


vo 


0/4 


VO 


4/0 


3/2 


14/13 


.2v .a I 




24 


0/0 


<V2 


0/0 


vo 


0/2 


0/1 


V2 


VO 


4/7 


.31/ .11 1 




23 


0/0 


0/0 


0/0 


vo 


3/0 


0/0 


V3 


vo 


V3 


.34/ .05 1 




21 


0/0 


0/1 


0/0 


4/3 


0/0 


0/1 


0/0 


vo 


V9 


.07/ .01 




27 


0/1 


0/0 


0/0 


0/1 


0/0 


0/0 


vo 


vo 


V2 


.01/ .03 




234 


II 


J]' 


314 


Ul 


131 


241 


170 




23.7 


AftiT r 


441 


204 


110 


114 


243 


359 


201 


211 


1910 


32.13 


• Of C9l. 


9 


8 


7 


12 


7 


7 


1 


10 


41 




ifttr ' 


14 


3 


; 


3 


10 


10 


5 


4 


SI 




# of Orq. 


11.54 


U.0 


li. a 


32.0 


22.; 


19.44 


24.3 


17 








33.21 


23.3 


24.21 


31.33 


24.3 


13.3 


40.2 


52.1 

i 
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The raw data for this research has not 
been Included because of lack of spac* 
Researchers Interested in obtaining the 
raw data for the cost of duplication 
should contact one of the following: 

8. Keith Lenz 

Department g* Exceptional Student Education 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton, FIcHda 33431 

or 

Gordon Alley or Oonald 0. Oeahler 
Department of Special Education 
The University of Kansas 
Lawrence t Kansas 66045 
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